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A Mighty “Might Have Been" 


“UF, of all words of tongue and pen, ‘the saddest are—It might 
have been’, more sad are these we daily see, ‘it is but hadn’t 
ought to be’.” 

Bret Harte, with a plaintive humor thus revised and comple- 
mented an old and famous adage. The touch of realism he injected 
seems to bring the wisdom it offers closer to the every-day trage- 
dies of life as life insurance men know them. Every agent, indeed, 
should allow the significance of Bret Harte’s version to penetrate 
into every interview wherein the protection he offers is vital to 
the continued well-being of a family. Surely, conviction would be 
added to an appeal where the pleader visioned beyond the present 
day of contentment and life’s enjoyment to a day when death 
remorselessly had disrupted the bonds of love and left dependents 
to face the hardships that lie along life’s by-ways for a woman, 
broken in spirit, saddened in heart and deprived of income, though 
still responsible for comforts and necessities to the children she 
had borne. 


Only recently, a life insurance company received a letter poign- 
ant with hope and sadness but interworded with a certain under- 
standable pride. One of the thousands that build a veritable trea- 
sure-house of human documents for life insurance is this letter 
from a widow claiming insurance benefits believed due to her. 
Saddened by her bereavement though she was, she wrote proudly 
that the man she loved had carried forward his thoughtful care 
for her, though life to him was over. “My husband is dead. Please 
send to me, at your earliest convenience, the required blanks as 
I and my two children are otherwise without funds. The policy 
issued by your company which I have is dated July, 1935. My 
husband was an honest worker, a kind and loving husband and 
father. He had a good job but lost it over a year ago. We had 
to use what we had saved to carry on. So I hope that you will 
help me by hurrying payment on the policy.” 

Search through the company’s files found no record of such a 
policy. Moved by the appeal, field-men of the vicinity were inter- 
viewed by the home office with sad result. The policy the widow 
treasured was a sample one. On cold canvass, an agent of the 
company had believed the husband an ideal prospect, well thought 
of by his employers, of excellent reputation in the neighborhood, 
a high school graduate, with a good job, a wife and two small 
children. This agent knew of his need to guard against an uncer- 
tain future, and that the prospect possessed the mentality and 
training to recognize this need as well as sufficient income to do 
something about it. 


He had pressed this prospect to protect his family, for the agent 
wisely recognized that the manner of living balanced the income 
and left little room for savings accumulation. His solicitation 
had been successful to the point of preparing a sample policy. 
This the man, though unwilling to then sacrifice some present 
comfort, wistfully treasured to remind him of an obligation he 
had not fulfilled, but perhaps hoped to care for in the future. 


‘Twas this memorial to a neglected opportunity to act bravely 
which became for the girl he loved an empty symbol of the 
“might have been.” Surely her plight, when realization came that 
that life insurance contract which was to soothe the sorrow of her 
loss was only a sorry delusion, was all the sadder because a sam- 
ple policy in the hands of a widow is so ironically a thing that 
“is but hadn’t ought to be.” 
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Chicago Conventions Draw Large Attendance; 


Comparative Stabilization of Life Insurance 


Markets Creates New Tone to Proceedings 


ITH the largest registration 

in its history (some 500) and 

with many more than that 
present at most of the business ses- 
sions, the joint meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers and 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau listened to three days of discus- 
sion of “crying needs” in the produc- 
tion field. Speaker afte 
stressed the need for care in selection 


speaker 


of agents, supervision of their devel- 
opment in the field and necessity for 
aiming toward full-time producers. 
Specific methods for filling the needs 
were not as numerous as the descrip 
tions of the needs themselves, though 
Albert K. Kurtz, of the Bureau's staff, 
announced a new aptitude test for 
agents which will be available in Jan- 
uary and will be based largely on 
personality questionnaires. Prime pur- 
pose of the aptitude test will be for 
use in connection with the rating 
charts which have already been in use 
for some time. 

Significant fact at the sessions was 
that most of those registered sat lis- 
tening intently to speaker. 
Chairs were constantly filled and it 
was obvious that the agency officers 
looked with concern on the production 
problems of the immediate future and 
were firmly resolved not to be out of 


every 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Spectator Staff Writer 


hearing of any thought which might 
aid them. 

Equally significant was the feeling, 
repeatedly expressed directly or indi- 
rectly, that something like a stabiliza- 
tion of markets was at hand in the 
life insurance business and that con- 
solidation of present positions might 
be the indicated mode of approach. 
The boundless optimism as to poten- 
tial sales possibilities—often observed 
in earlier years and itself tending to- 


ward motivation of producers—was 





John M. Holcombe, Jr. 


decidedly restrained in the face of cur- 


rent volume figures. 

In fact it was John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager of the Research 
Bureau, who clarified this attitude in 
what was rightly considered an out- 
standing address of the sessions. He 
pointed out that from 1880 to 1920 
there was a rapid increase in life in- 
surance business and that for most of 
the following decade an annual e- 
pectation of augmented sales was 
shown to be almost certain. However, 
in the last six years ordinary business 
same as fifteen 
vears ago and we are getting “mar 


has been about the 


ginal agents and marginal business” 
with the result that movement is now 
“reaching toward a stabilized situ 
tion.” Officials are in a mood for sel 
examination, said Mr. Holcombe as 
touched briefly on the SEC investig 
tion and declared that whatever that 
inquiry arrives at, it will be compelled 
to admire the organization of Life 
Agency Officers and their will to tum 
a searchlight on their own affairs. 00 
the subject of agents, the speaker said 
that while ordinary business in 1988 
was about 54 per cent of that of 1922, 
there has been no appreciable drop ® 
the number of agents. Thus the need 
for “combing out” the agency force 


is apparent. While life insurance has 
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RESEARCH BUREAU 
DIRECTORS 


New directors elected to the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau were H. 
G. Kenagy, superintendent of agents for 
Mutual Benefit Life; S$. A. Swisher, Jr. 
agency vice-president of Equitable Life 
of lowa; A. W. Tompkins, vice-president 
of State Farm Life of Bloomington; and 
George A. Patten. 





been better at starting men than at 
improving them as they go along, 
much attention has been paid to the 
man in the field. The next step in re- 
search must be directed at the man- 
agers and such research, looking for 
successful sales methods, may well ex- 
amine business fields other than life 
insurance for suggestions and pro- 
edure. 


Point by J. A. Stevenson 


Practically a headliner on the first 
day was John A. Stevenson, executive 
Vice-president of the Penn Mutual 
Life at Philadelphia, who passed 
rather lightly over the subject of life 
imsurance critics, but made a telling 
point when he said that “We should 
Worry less about such criticism than 
about the ability of our agents to un- 
derstand it and to reply.” Difficulties 
of questionnaire among 
agents were enhanced, said Mr. 
Stevenson, by the fact that the agent 
looks upon paper work as a nuisance, 
but the need for it remains as a vital 
factor in keeping the experienced man 
motivated and trained. 

Mr. Stevenson suggested the possi- 


research 


H. G. Kenagy 


ble adoption of the idea of a junior 


board of directors made up of men 
from the sales forces and from the 
younger executives so that 
boards and company officials will have 
the benefit of fresh viewpoint from 
within and sales viewpoint from with- 
out. He instanced that the plan has 
been successful in some corporations 
other than insurance and felt that it 
might work well in life insurance op- 
eration. Life insurance is not suffi- 
ciently self-critical, in the opinion of 
this speaker, and it may well learn 
from other 


regular 


businesses, particularly 
with regard to the adoption of salary 
and commission plans. He foresaw a 
general trend in the direction of such 
plans and opined that he would like 
to see a few companies try out salary 
plans to determine their value. 

This question of salary and commis- 
sion plans was forcibly brought to the 
meeting by Eldridge Haynes, vice- 
president of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, who said that it works well 








L. A.O. EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Elections to the executive committee 
of the Association of Life Agency Off- 
cers were as follows: 

Jerome Clark, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agencies of Union Cen- 
tral Life, as chairman; with these new 
members: Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., agency 
vice-president of Home Life of New York; 
F. H. Haviland, agency vice-president of 
the Connecticut General Life; V. H. Jen- 
kins, vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion for the Occidental Life. 











Joseph C. Behan 


in his organization and furnishes bet- 
ter control of men in addition to more 
certain income for those men. He 
advised the companies to advertise 
more because, while the agent’s study 
of the prospect’s needs coupled with a 
real suggestion for solving them, is 
the final step in life insurance sell- 
ing, “advertising can accomplish many 
of the intermediate selling steps.” 


Chairman Clark Warns 


Jerome Clark, vice-president of the 
Union Central Life and chairman of 
the Research Bureau executive com- 
mittee, reported on the work of the 
Bureau for the year and hinted that 
if the Bureau is tempted into study 
of fields other than agency production 
its policies may become confused. He 
also felt that there must be a definite 
limit to the amount of material the 
Bureau gets out so that normal as- 
similation of that. material can pro- 
ceed. The Bureau, he said, must strive 
to have something for every company 
rather than everything for a chosen 
few and the trend must be toward 
long-range viewpoints. On the “long 
pull” progress, says Mr. Clark, de- 
pends on (1) Cost of business; (2) 
Selection of agents; (3) Agency man- 
agement; (4) Study of sales activity 
outside the life insurance business. 

At the afternoon sessions on the 
first day of the meeting V. H. Jenkins, 
vice-president of the Occidental Life, 
coined a neat phrase when he said 
that “Insurancewise, the public is 
growing insurance wiser” and con- 
cluded that insurance agents must be 
ready to meet and explain criticism, 
for “we must not permit the education 
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of the public to be in the hands of 
crackpots and muckrakers.” Term in- 
surance is not the panacea critics 
would style it. Rather is it purely in- 
terim insurance which has its place 
but which should be sold as such. Mr. 
Jenkins believes in client quotas, not 
volume quotas and said that “We com- 
pany officials must professionalize the 
agents until it hurts—them, not us!” 
The derelict agent must be removed 
from the business because the derelict 
agent, politically and socially, is like 
a derelict ship—a menace to all in its 
path. 


Striking territorial averages and 
fitting the number of agents in a defi- 
nite ratio to the population was de- 
scribed by W. M. Rothaermel, vice- 
president of the Continental American 
Life, who said that definite county 
production quotas, based on popula- 
tion studies, put the agent where he 
is compelled to use the knowledge he 
has and tend to give managers ideas 
from the field rather than solely ideas 
from the home office. Planned man- 
agement of the field, said the speaker, 
puts the pressure of facts upon the 
agent rather than putting him under 








appointment. 








Defeat This Injustice 


Small children should not be deprived of a 
mother’s jealous care and companionship. 


A widowed mother left a reasonable amount 
of insurance will not have to relinquish her 
child to the care of others. 


Every time an insurance salesman places a 
} I 

policy adequate to a prospect’s needs, he has 
protected dependents against sorrow and dis- 





Home Office, NEWARK N. J. 
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human pressure. He may resent the 
latter but is often stimulated and 
driven forward by the former. 

B. N. Woodson, Research Bureay 
consultant, instanced the need for a 
practical control system for agents 
and for standardization of the job it- 
self while maintaining the theory of 
diagnosis of the individual. Sales 
talks should be built around the strong 
points of the individual agent and he 
should be studied with a view to elim- 
inating his weak points from the sales 
structure. In that manner, his sales 
efficiency can be increased and his 
chances of failure lessened. 

Strong points in the system used by 
the Metropolitan Life for training 
field division workers were described 
on the first afternoon by Thomas M. 
Stokes, supervisor of field education 
for that company, who felt that the 
prime need was to help men to help 
themselves. should be 
thought of as guidance and not as 
bossing, he said, but it must be re 
membered that less than 1 agent out 
of 20 can get along without supervi- 
sory assistance. He approved the 
“case study” method to provide a 
yardstick fo. measurement 
and pointed out that improvement in 
materials has _ been 
in men. 


Supervision 


agency 


methods and 
greater than 
The work mannerisms of agents are 
studied and the weak spots are re 
moved. In general, his comments 
were that: (1) Men must be led, not 
driven; (2) Men must be helped to 
grow in their jobs; (3) The job as 
well as the man must be improved; 
(4) Means of accurate work-measure- 
ment are essential. 


improvement 


Streamline Selling 


The day of opportunism in life in- 
surance selling is over and the sales 
job must be streamlined in the light 
of modern needs, declared W. ©. 
Schuppel, executive vice-president of 
the Oregon Mutual Life, when he de 
scribed the “income control” plan used 
by his company. The plan challenges 
the salesman’s ability and makes him 
eager to try it out, said Mr. Schuppel, 
who cited the fact that 24 per cent df 
the men under contract produced & 
per cent of the company’s business i 
1937 but that of that number 80 pe 
cent used the income control plan. The 
entire objective of technique 
can be summed up in the speaker's 
observation that, “The agent must be 
pointed at the right man to see. He 
must be given the right thing to sa 
Then he must be given something ® 
make him will to go to the right man 
and say the right thing.” In conelt- 
sion, Mr. Schuppel offered to give the 
entire income control plan of his com 
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F. L. Jones 


pany to any agency official who might 
wish it for application or study. 

With a wealth of detail and an ex- 
haustive attention to the problem 
seldom before seen at the Life Agency 
Officers convention, the second day of 
the program itself to the 
problem of recruiting men. It 
brought out clearly ways and means 
of getting a higher type of man by 
approaching college graduates, and it 
heard Dean Samuel N. 
Northwestern University 
objectives of sales work and point out 
that in the last ten years 14 per cent 
of life insurance agents have produced 
70 per cent of the total business. Dean 
Stevens said that the agent’s aptitude 
and experience are the vital factors 
and that any statistical research must 
be carefully analyzed and intelligently 


devoted 


also 


Stevens of 
review the 


applied to the specific case in order 
to be successful. Study of failures is 
important to determine qualities for 
suecess, says the Dean, and he con- 
tends that managers may well do three 
things: (1) Make a sound analysis of 
the job; (2) Make a real study of the 
individual; (3) Establish a workable 
control plan. 

L. S. Morrison, Research Bureau 
consultant, declared that successful 
production depends not so much on 
getting men as on making them suc- 
cessful once they are in the business 
and that full consideration of this 
fact cuts down the need for too much 
stress on mere recruiting. He also 
pointed out that because the termina- 
tion rate is more important than the 
tate of production, the concept that 
new business always results in gain 
m isurance in force is not constantly 
applicable. The successful manager 
can be judged by three things—How 





many men did he recruit; what did 
they accomplish, and over how long 
an average period of effort did they 
do it? 

Specific use of rating charts in his 
company was described by A. H. Kah- 
ler, second vice-president and super- 
intendent of agents for the Indian- 
apolis Life, who believes in getting 
the new man interested in the facts 
and figures of rating charts before he 
is actually contracted with the view 
of getting his cooperation in determin- 
ing his fitness for the work. Once 
the prospective agent understands the 
purpose of the rating chart, his in- 
terest in life insurance as a career is 
enhanced and his chances of success 
can more readily be made apparent to 
him. The charts evidence the 
fairness of the company in being un- 
willing to attempt contracting a man 
who is unlikely to succeed, and the 


also 


applicant appreciates this. His re- 
spect for the company and the busi- 
increased by this approach 
while his fitness, at the same time, is 


ness is 


being determined. 


Convincing Collegians 


The recruiting of college seniors as 
life insurance agents was described 
by Kenneth R. Miller, Research Bu- 
reau consultant, who said that while 
colleges entirely 
convinced that life companies are sin- 


themselves are not 


cere in seeking their graduates, prog- 
ress is being made and more and more 
collegiate cooperation in the work is 
obtained. College graduates 
have a poor opinion of life insurance 


being 


as a career and extreme care in selec- 
tion and in presentation must be used. 
The commission form of compensation 
is also unattractive to college men. 
At the same time, the most appealing 
factor is the certainty of good earn- 
ings from 
and this point must be 
fore in recruiting. 
Practical results 


insurance 
kept to the 


success in life 


with men_ re- 
cruited from colleges were outlined by 
U. H. Poindexter, director 
of agencies for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, who said that the general 
agent must not try college recruiting 
to the exclusion of other sources be- 
cause the bulk of his field men should 
be of more advanced ages since the 
major portion of life insurance busi- 
ness comes from older groups. At the 
Mr. Poindexter admitted 
that his company had increased col- 
lege recruits from 17 in 1935 to 48 in 
1938 by specialized activity in that 


assistant 


same time, 


direction through cooperation with 
college officials and college groups. 
His conclusion was that while re- 


cruiting of college men was desirable, 
it is only one of many answers to the 


whole problem of field recruiting and 
demands special application. 

Methods used by the Canada Life 
in checking production costs were out- 
lined by S. C. McEvenue, general 
manager of the company, who said 
that the real stumbling-block was the 
problem of earnings of the agent. Ex- 
amination of the records of a branch 
office showed that over 90 per cent of 
the business came from less than one- 
half the total number of full-time men 
and that the earnings of those men 
were satisfactory. However, the earn- 
ings of the men producing the remain- 
ing 10 per cent were not good and 
probably could not be much improved 
by different plans of remuneration. 
Three items affect the manager in 
the building of satisfactory buisness: 
(1) Inerease in size of the average 
policy; (2) Reduction in controllable 
expense; (3) Increase in production. 
Justification for development of busi- 
through branch managers lies 
in the development of a permanent 
organization, and Mr. McEvenue be- 
lieves a man can be considered per- 
manent when he has been in the busi- 
ness for five years. 

J. Harry Wood, manager of general 
agencies for the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, stressed the need for con- 
centrating on motivation of men and 
for home-office acceptance of respon- 
sibility for results. He advanced the 
idea that the agent knows 
more about recruiting than the home 
office does and that separate analysis 
of each agency will ultimately bring 
about increased production from 
men. The company must have 
confidence in its general agents, said 
Mr. Wood, and the training process 
page 28) 


ness 


general 


fewer 
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With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Still Moving Up 

The average American 
now pays 13% cents in traceable in- 
direct taxes in each dollar he spends, 
or $242 a year out of a $150-a-month 
salary. He will be paying still more 
next year, according to a study of 
taxes contained in retail prices, made 
by Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Another five to six cents of hidden 
taxes lurk in the background, accord- 
ing to the study, in items that are 
either too elusive or too small individ- 
ually to be tracked down and mea- 
sured. 

The estimated total of 19 cents in 
indirect taxes contained in each dollar 
spent represents a rise of .9 cents in 
1938 from the 1937 content, thanks 
to an increase of half a billion dollars 
in total taxes collected from the na- 
tion, most of which must be charged 
of goods and ser- 


consumer 


against the cost 
vices produced. 

The study estimates that taxes col- 
lected by federal, state and local gov- 
ernments will total $14,324,000,000 for 
the calendar year of 1938, as against 
a figure of $13,825,000,000 for 1937, 
an increase of $499,000,000. As fed- 
eral collections are expected to show 
little change in their combined total, 
the expansion is accounted for by in- 
creases in state and local tax collec- 
tions, principally in various social 
security taxes. 

The study eliminates from consid- 
eration all taxes difficult to “pass 
on” in prices—income, excess profits, 
estate, gift and inheritance taxes, 
realty taxes on owner-occupied resi- 
dences, employees’ share of social se- 
curity taxes, etc. Out of the total of 
$14,324,000,000, it finds a remainder 
of $9,324,000,000 in taxes which must 
be charged against the cost of produc- 
ing $49,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
services—$37,500,000,000 in goods and 
$11,500,000,000 in services—which the 
study estimates will be sold in 1938, 
or a ratio of 19 cents out of each pur- 
chasing dollar. All such taxes as 
those included in this remainder, 
namely realty taxes on property occu- 
pied, employers’ share of social secur- 
ity taxes, customs duties, excise taxes, 
ete., are as definitely a part of produc- 
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tion and operating expenses as rent 
and wages, and must be just as defi- 
nitely covered by selling prices, the 


report points out. 


Heavy Duties 


The study of 
taxes shows that 
largest proportion of taxes, 26.1 per 
cent. Next heaviest tax load is borne 
by the automobile; the study traces 
20.3 cents in taxes contained in each 
dollar spent in the ownership and op- 
eration of a used car, and 21.3 cents 
on the dollar if the car is bought new. 
The average used car owner pays $36 
a year in taxes for the privilege of 
driving his car 6000 miles, according 
to the study; the man who buys a 
new car pays approximately $51 an- 
nually in traceable taxes if he drives 
it an average of 8000 miles each of 
the next three years. 

Clothing contains an average trace- 
able tax content of 9.5 per cent and 
food of 7.8 per cent, the study shows, 
although individual items in each 
group vary widely in their own pro- 
portion of indirect taxes contained. 
For example a man’s woolen suit picks 
up 11.6 per cent in traceable tax ex- 
pense, according to the report, in its 
travel from the wool grower to the 
customer’s wardrobe. 


traceable indirect 
rent conceals the 


Analyzing the spending budget of 
an average family man with a month- 
ly income of $150, the study traces 
taxes totaling $20.22, or 13.5 per cent 
of his month’s income, contained in 
the prices of the things that he buys. 

The current study was undertaken 
in order to recheck and bring up to 
date the figures arrived at in an anal- 
ysis of indirect taxes first completed 
and published by the company early 
in 1937. The original study was based 
on the records of 206 concerns in vari- 
ous lines of business, while the cur- 
rent study is based on the tax and 
sales records of 1242 business con- 
cerns and institutions. The new figures 
support the old very closely, though 
showing moderate increases in most 
items, as would be expected due to the 
steady increase in the tax load. 


From 58 Companies 

Leonard C. Kiesling, of the Conti- 
nental American Life Insurance Com. 
pany and exhibits committee chairman 
of the Life Advertisers Association, 
has just announced that he has already 
received requests from 58 member 
companies of the association for ex. 
hibit boards on which they will display 
their advertising material at the sixth 
annual convention of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association being held Novem- 
ber 14, 15 and 16 at the Hotel Tray. 
more, Atlantic City. Requests are stil] 
coming in for exhibit boards and it is 
expected that all told there will be ex- 
hibits at the convention from approxi- 
mately 65 companies or about 65 per 
cent of the total company membership, 

This year’s display of exhibits is 
expected to be the largest which the 
association has ever put on and Mr, 
Kiesling estimates that there will be 
over 500 different exhibits at this year’s 
convention. For competitive purposes 
the companies are divided into three 
groups according to size and in each 
group there are twelve classifications 
of exhibits. Certificates denoting ex- 
cellence of material will be awarded to 
the three leading companies of each 
group in every classification and to the 
member company in each group scoring 
the greatest number of points for ex- 
hibits displayed a suitable trophy will 
be awarded. 

The judging of all material exhibited 
will be done by Rowe Stewart, presi- 
dent of Stewart-Jordan Company, well- 
known advertising agency of Philadel- 
phia; Major Roger B. Hull, general 
counsel of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters; and Monroe L. 
Mendelsohn, assistant business man- 
ager of the Press-Union Newspapers 


of Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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Human Values 

Discussions of wide interest, not 
only to the life insurance world but to 
the public generally, are foreshadowed 
in the formal announcements for the 
thirty-second annual convention of The 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents now being sent out to members 
and invited guests. Human values, and 
the part of life insurance in safeguard- 
ing and enhancing them, will be 
stressed throughout the two-day meet- 
ing at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City on December 1 and 2. 

The theme of the meeting will be 
“Underwriting America’s Human 
Values.” Developing various aspects 
of this central topic, leaders in the life 
insurance business will discuss a broad 
range of subjects. They will be joined 
by prominent representatives in impor- 
tant fields outside of life insurance who 
will bring to the convention viewpoints 
from their respective spheres. 

Lending an international atmosphere 
to the program, a Canadian statesman 
who occupies a position of high impor- 
tance in the Dominion Government also 
will be among the speakers. 

To aid in developing the central 
theme, special surveys are now in 
progress which will permit presenta- 
tion to the convention of data reveal- 
ing significant various 
branches of the life insurance business. 
Containing data eagerly awaited by 
life company executives, addresses 
based on these surveys also will be of 
public interest generally. 


trends in 


For example, enlightening informa- 
tion will be presented on such ques- 
tions as what the American people 
currently are accomplishing by utiliz- 
ing life insurance as an underwriter 
of human values and the performance 
of the business in preserving those 
values in 1938. Life insurance invest- 
ments will be the subject of another 
address, 


A&H Club to Elect 


An important event on the calendar 
of the Accident & Health Club of New 
York will take place on November 17, 
when the 14th annual meeting of the 
club will be held at the George Wash- 
ington Hotel, New York City. Dinner 
will precede the business session which 
will be highlighted by the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. Leslie 
W. Winslow, Fireman’s Fund, 116 
John Street, is president of the club 
for the term 1937-1938. 

Another important item on the 
‘genda will be the discussion of the 
tecent report on Amendment 8 to the 
Constitution of the State of New York 
with particular reference to the com- 
































hyphen smith 


"| call it my Retirement Special. With every retirement policy | sell, 
I'm giving a complete retirement outfit." 


pulsory health insurance section. Re- 
ports will be submitted by members 
of the committee which drafted the 
survey and made previous and exhaus- 


tive investigation into not only the 
amendment itself but also the health 
insurance systems of England and 
Germany. 








NEW PROVIDENT 
The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia an- 
nounces the opening of a third agency 
in Chicago as of November 1. Elmer 
S. Albritton, who has served as Gen- 
eral Agent of the company’s office in 
the Harris Trust Building, will be in 
charge of the new unit for which of- 
fices are in process of selection, Wil- 
lard Ewing, who has made a good 
record as general agent in the Kansas 
City area, will move to Chicago to take 
charge of the Harris Trust branch. 
Mr. Albritton came to the Provident 
from the Southern States Life, where 





E. S. ALBRITTON 


WILLARD EWING 


AGENCY IN CHICAGO 


he was vice-president and manager of 
agencies. Previously, he had had a 
very successful career as a general 
agent for the Minnesota Mutual. He is 
a trustee of Northwestern University 
and past president of the alumni as- 
sociation of that college. 

Mr. Ewing, who has been general 
agent at Kansas City since 1930, re- 
cently celebrated his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with the company. The com- 
pany’s other agency in Chicago is under 
the partnership management of Stew- 
art D. Marquis and Leonard Ellsworth. 
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New Feature Planned for 
N. Y. Managers’ Banquet 


A novel feature is in store for the 
Life Managers’ Association of Greater 
New York, Inc., when it holds its an- 
nual banquet on Dec. 7 at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York. The traditional 
banquet trappings will be discarded 
and an entirely new entertainment 
formula provided. 

For, in addition to the 
meeting and the annual banquet, there 
will be the First Annual Gridiron En- 
tertainment, sponsored by and pro- 
duced under the direction of associa- 
tion members, in the Music Room and 
Roof Garden. Gerald A. Eubank, Pru- 
dential, president of the association, 
promises that the Gridiron Entertain- 
ment will not only be unique in the 
annals of the 
prove a vastly popular adjunct to the 


business 


association but also 


annual affair 
The business 
will feature the follow 
ng well known speakers: John C. El 
ott, Penn Mutual general agent of 
Newark, on “Supervising Super- 
W. Ross Harper, Aetna Life 
Philadelphia, on 


Lawrence 


meeting, held from 


2.30 to 6 p. m., 


visors” ; 
agent of 
“Financing Agents,” and 


general 
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Gerald A. Eubank 


Simon, Massachusetts Mutual general 
agent of New York, on “Stimulating 
Production.” 

The Gridiron Entertainment Com- 
mittee will be under the general chair- 
George P. Shoemaker, 
Mutual. The 
also: Ralph 


manship of 
Provident committee 


comprises Engelsman, 






THRIFT— 


the preparation during produe 
tive years for the emergencies d 
business needs, untimely death, 
old age, with a full program d 
life insurance —a_ preparatia 
planned and maintained for it 
telligent men and women by tht 


policyholder service of Girat 


Life agents. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Penn Mutual; Lloyd Patterson, Massa. 
chusetts Mutual, and Abraham Rosep. 


stein, Equitable. Credit for suggest. 
ing this effective feature goes to Ralph 
Engelsman. 

Committee chairmen for the annual 
dinner-meeting are: General chair. 
man, Sam P. Davis, Phoenix Mutual, 
secretary-treasurer of the Life Map. 
agers’ Association; vice-chairman, H. 
Arthur Schmidt, New England Mp. 
tual; attendance, Osborne Bethea, 
Penn Mutual, vice-president of the ag. 
sociation; reception, Robert H. Denny, 
State Mutual; publicity, John Gordon, 
Home Life of New York; seating, 
Charles Cromwell, Manhattan Life. 





The banquet will start at 7 p. mi 
and the cost for everything is $5 pe ; 
person. Check and reservation shoul § 









be sent to Mr. Davis at Suite 1663, & 
East Forty-second Street, New York 






Gesell to Head SEC Prok } 


Gerhard Gesell, SEC attorney in th 
Richard Whitney hearings from Apr 
to June of this year, has been name 








chief attorney in the life insurane§ 






investigation which the Securities an 
Exchange Commission plans to begir 
early in January. Ernest J. Howe has 
been appointed chief financial adviser 
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We do not compete with 
our own General Agents 


BUT— 


We have some open territory in 
western Pennsylvania, northern 
New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, 
and other points. 


For men of General Agency cali- 
bre we have a worth while Gen- 
eral Agent’s Contract. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 
(GUARDIAN I 





2 





4 





A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 











Perfect Protection 


is insured Life Insurance 


The chances are 17 to | that a life insur- 
ance program will be interrupted, or dis- 
continued, through disability in some 
form. And that is why Perfect Protection 

the Reliance policy which includes 
accident and health indemnity—actually 
insures life insurance. 


The insuring public is quick to recognize 
the many plus factors of such a policy. 
And, for this reason, Perfect Protection 
leads to quicker, better sales with greater 
policyholder satisfaction. 


Reliance Life meets every buyer’s prefer- 
ence by issuing Participating, Non-Par- 
ticipating, Juvenile, Retirement Income, 
Annuities, Sub-Standard, Accident, Health. 
Mortgage Redemption, and Insurance for 
Women. 


These contracts are available to YOU as 
surplus lines. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


More than $465,000,000 of 
Life Insurance in force 








A Great Reliance 


Someone has pointed out that our life on 
this earth, in comparison with time, is very 
brief. We come to realize that there is 
much to do and little time in which to do 
it. Many men die with plans uncompleted, 
and many others are prevented by physical 
impairment from working out their plans. 
Life insurance, therefore, has become a 
great reliance, for it underwrites a man’s 
future—his greatest gamble. He can have 
the highest ambitions, the best intentions, 
and lay what he considers fool-proof 
plans, but death or disability can destroy 
them with one stroke. Unless he is un- 
usually wealthy, he must rely upon life 


insurance. 


—Maasrachurells Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Equitable, New York 
Equitable, Des Moines 
Guardian, New York 
t This company 
covers the period 


Average 





Average (28 companies). . . 


Equitable, New York. 
Equitable, Des Moines. 


Guardian, New York 
Home Life, N. Y. 


Northwestern Mutual 


Massachusetts Mutual.. 
Pacific Mutual 


Union Mutual, Me..... 
Metropolitan. . 


United States 
Mutual Benefit, N. J 
Mutual, New York 
National Life, Vt 


New Engiand.. 


Connecticut Mutual 
New York 


Provident Mutual.. 
Connecticut General 


Prudential 


Union Central 


Northwestern Mutual... 
Phoenix Mutual... 
State Mutual 
covers 
PER ¢ 
Aetna Life 
Rerkshire 
John Hancock.. 
Manhattan Life 


New England.............++:: 
New York 

Pacific Mutual ¢. 

Penn Mutual... 


Massachusetts Mutual.. 
EN es ckcegcucesduvesatvaeden 


Connecticut General... . Sia 
Connecticut Mutual........... 
Home Life, N. Y....... 

John Hancock... ... 
Manhattan Life..... 
Metropolitan. . , 

Mutual Benefit, N. J. 

Mutual, New York 


Aetna Life 
Berkshire 


Travelers 
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Provident Mutual.. 
Prudential 

Union Central. 
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United States 


State Mutual 
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V erdict: 


True or False in an Insurance Application 


RUE or false? To get the correct 
, is a circumstance which 

racks the brains and disturbs the 
equilibrium of students when con- 
fronted with the questionnaire which 
in their judgment will determine their 
status and give them the intelligent 
rank to which they aspire. 

On the lighter side, to solve the 
problem correctly has become a source 
of amusement by reason of quiz pro- 
grams now so popular on the radio, 
but, true or false, has been a problem 
with which insurance companies have 
found difficulty through many years. 

Whether true or false, the answers 
to the questions set forth in an appli- 
cation for insurance involve substan- 
tial liability and material benefits to 
those interested in all phases of a life 
insurance policy. And in the twilight 
zone created by many of the questions 
in the applications are found debat- 
able answers requiring a Referee in 
the form of a judicial determination. 

What are true answers frequently 
becomes a matter of opinion. Such a 
condition is illustrated in the matter 
of Zolintakis v. Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of United States. 97 
Fed. (2d) 583. 

A suit was instituted by the plain- 
tiff as the beneficiary of a _ policy 
issued by the defendant on the life 
of James Orfanos, in the sum of 
$7,500, which policy included a pro- 
vision for double indemnity in the 
case of accidental death. Plaintiff 
claimed that the insured died on or 
about July 14, 1935, while the policy 
was in full force and effect, and that 
such death resulted solely from bodily 
injury caused directly, exclusively 
and independently of other causes by 
external, violent and purely acciden- 
tal means. 

Payment was resisted and liability 
denied by the defendant originally 
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on three grounds: (1) That the in- 
sured was not dead; (2) that the 
insured, the beneficiary and other un- 
known persons conspired and plotted 
together to procure the policy by 
fraud; and (3) that in the applica- 
tion for the policy and the negotia- 
tions in connection therewith, the 
insured had made false representa- 
An amended answer was sub- 
defendant 


tions. 
sequently filed by the 
admitting the death but denying that 
the same was accidental. 

The application for the policy in 
suit was dated January 17, 1934. The 
questions and answers made which 
were material and were signed by the 
insured read in part as follows: 


“My insurance age at nearest 
birthday is therefore 41 years. * * * 
My principal occupation is that of 
Clerk in Grocery Store at Lingos 
Grocery No. 126 W 2 So. St. My 
other occupations are None. My resi- 
dence is No. 126 West 2nd So. St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Place of 
business is No. 126 W. 2nd So. St., 
Salt Lake, Utah. * * * All of the 
foregoing answers and all those con- 
tained in Part II hereof are true, 
and are offered to the Society as an 
inducement to issue the policy or 
policies for which application is 
hereby made.” 


“1. A. Date of birth? Sept. 13, 
1892. * * * 3. A. How long have 
you lived at your present address? 
(City or Town.) A. one year. * * * 
4. A. What is your occupation? 
(Position and kind of business.) 
A. Grocery Business. B. How long 
have you been so engaged? B. One 
year. * * * I agree that the fore- 
going answers shall be part of my 
application, which shall consist of 
Parts I and II taken together, and 
that the foregoing answers shall also 
become part of any policy contract 
that may be issued on the strength 
thereof.” 


Conforming to the statutory re- 
quirements of the State of Utah, in 
which State the policy was issued, 


the following provisions were incor- 
porated in the policy: 

“The Contract. This policy, and 
the application therefor, a copy of 
which is endorsed hereon or securely 
attached hereto, constitute the en- 
tire contract between the parties. 
All statements made by the Insured 
shall, in the absence of fraud, be 
deemed representations and not 
warranties, and no statement shal! 
avoid this policy or be used in de- 
fense of a claim hereunder unless 
contained in the written application 
therefor and a copy of such appli- 
cation is endorsed hereon or at- 
tached hereto, when issued. 


“Age. If the age of the Insured 
has been misstated, any benefits 
accruing under this policy shall be 
adjusted to correspond to _ those 
which would accrue under a similar 
policy which the premium paid 
would have purchased at the So- 
ciety’s rates in use at the Register 
date hereof for the Insured’s cor- 
rect age.” 

The soliciting agent who obtained 
the application was George Cayias, 
a son-in-law of the insured. The cir 
cumstances under which the applica 
tion was secured were that the agent, 
shortly after Thanksgiving Day, 1933, 
was soliciting a Louis Lingos in his 
grocery store at 126 West Second 
South Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
At that time the insured approached 
Cayias, the agent, concerning the 
purchase of insurance. Negotiations 
followed and the written application 
was completed on January 17, 1934. 
The medical examination of the in- 
sured was held on the evening of that 
date and the insured gave the agent 
a promissory note for the first semi- 
annual premium. 

When the application was made, 
the insured was working at the 
Lingos Grocery Store. The company, 
on receipt of the application, made 
an independent investigation concern- 
ing the insured’s income, business and 
habits. The company’s investigator 
interviewed Lingos who informed him 
that the insured had been working in 
his grocery store for three, four or 
five months and was getting along 
fine; that he was worth from $2,000.00 
to $3,000.00; had a monthly income 
of $75.00 to $100.00 for personal ser 
vices, and a monthly income of $50.0 
from other sources; that he had neve! 
been arrested or had any trouble with 
the authorities. The company there 
after sent the policy to the agent whe 
delivered it to the insured who paid said 
agent the promissory note given for 
the first semi-annual premium. The 
second and third semi-annual prem- 
ums were paid when due, the third being 
paid by the plaintiff who had been 
substituted as beneficiary in place of 
Christ Orfanos, brother of the i 
sured. 


On July 16, 1935, in a shack neat 
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a coal mining camp at National, Utah, 
was found the body of a man, later 


identified as the insured, whose skull 
had apparently been fractured. The 
plaintiff thereupon made the claim for 
double indemnity pursuant to the 
policy and the company denied liabil- 
ity. It based its declination to make 
the payment on the ground that the 
representations in the application 
were false and the policy secured 
through fraud. To support its posi- 
tion, it proved that the insured had 
never lived at 126 West Second South 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
had spent one month immediately 
prior to December 19, 1933, in the 
Salt Lake City jail on a conviction 
for a morals charge. The insured had 
aroom in a hotel at Price, Utah, from 

September 24 to October 9, 1933. 

As a witness for the company, 
Lingos, the groceryman, testified that 
the insured had only worked for him 
fora period of two weeks in January, 
1984. The age of the insured was 
also put in question by two compensa- 
tion reports dated January 13, 1919, 
and November 15, 1919, in which the 
insured gave his age as 33 and 38 
respectively. 

It was shown, however, that Lingos 
and the insured knew each other in 
Greece and that Lingos had been en- 
gaged in the grocery business at the 
given address in Salt Lake City for 
about seven years. [urther, that the 
insured, whenever he came to Salt 
lake City, visited Lingos and spent 
considerable time at his store, and at 
the date of the application and for 
two or three years immediately prior 
thereto the insured had his mail ad- 
dressed to 126 West Second South 
Street. 

By statute in Utah, in the absence 
of fraud, statements contained in an 
application are representations and 
not warranties. The Trial Court had 
directed a judgment for the defen- 
dant. Were the answers true or false? 
Did the trier of the facts correctly 
solve the problem? The Appellate 
Court concluded not. In so deciding, 
the Court reasoned as follows: 


“A warranty in the law of insur- 
ance is a statement or stipulation 
in the policy which is breached un- 

absolutely true or literally ful- 

- A warranty may be either 
affirmative or promissory. The 
former affirms the existence of a 
fact at the time the policy is en- 
tered into; the latter requires that 
something be done or not done 
after the policy has taken effect. A 

ch of warranty avoids the in- 
curer’s liability under the policy. 


“In the law of insurance a mis- 
reprensentation by the insured is 
an oral or written statement of a 
material fact or condition affecting 
the risk made by the insured to the 


insurer which precedes and is not 
a part of the contract, unless it is 
expressly stipulated that it shall be, 
and is either intentionally untrue 
or made with a reckless disregard 
for its truth or falsity. * * * 

“A misrepresentation will not 
constitute a defense to an action on 
a policy of insurance unless it was 
intentionally untrue or was made 
with a reckless disregard for its 
truth or falsity. Where an insured 
knowingly makes a material mis- 
representation, proof of an actual, 
conscious purpose to deceive is not 
necessary. 

“A material fact is any fact, the 
knowledge or ignorance of which 
would naturally influence the in- 
surer’s judgment in making the con- 
tract, in estimating the degree and 
character of the risk, or in fixing 
the rate of insurance. 

“The Society contends the _ in- 
sured misrepresented his age. Under 
an express provision of the policy. 
if the age of the insured has been 
misstated, any benefits accruing 
under the policy are to be adjusted 
to correspond to those which would 
accrue under a similiar policy 
which the premium paid would have 
purchased at the Society’s rates for 
the insured’s correct age. Hence. 
any misrepresentation of age is im- 
material. 

“The Society next contends the 
insured made a false representation 
with respect to his residence. The 
evidence clearly shows that the state- 
ment as to residence was not strictly 
true. The insured did not live at 
126 West Second South Street, Salt 
Lake City, as that was the grocery 
store of Lingos and no part thereof 
was devoted to living quarters. How- 
ever, the evidence shows insured had 
known Lingos. the proprietor, for 
many years, had made his head- 
auarters there whenever he was in 
Salt Lake Citv. was working there 
when the application was made, and 
had been receiving mail at that ad- 













































dress for a period of approximately 
four years. 


Re ca cd 


“While strictly speaking this rep- 
resentation was not true, we are of 
the opinion that reasonable men in 
the exercise of an honest judgment 
might reach different conclusions 
as to whether the insured inten- 
tionally misrepresented his place of 
residence and, therefore, the issue 
should have been submitted to the 
jury. 

“The evidence did not justify a 
finding that such representation was 
material as a matter of law. The 
fact that a person lives at one ad- 
dress rather than at another would 
not affect the insurance risk or in- 
crease the premium rate, unless the 
actual place of residence was not 
conducive to a normal, healthy ex- 
istence, or was a place of ill-repute. 
There was no evidence as to condi- 
tions at the actual place of resi- 
dence. 

“Finally, the Society contends 
the insured falsely represented that 
he was in the grocery business and 
had been so engaged for a period 
of one year. At the time the appli- 
cation was made insured actually 
worked at the Lingos Grocery Store 
and according to Lingos’ testimony 
had been so engaged for a period of 
two weeks. According to the state- 
ment of Lingos to the Society’s in- 
vestigator insured had been so en- 
gaged for a period of three, four or 
five months. With the exception of 
a period of one month while the in. 
sured was in the Salt Lake City jail, 
there is no evidence as to what he 
did during the remaining portion 
of the vear. Again, we are of the 
opinion that reasonable men might 
reach different conclusions as to 
whether the insured intentionally 
made a false representation with 
respect to his occupation and that 
the issue should have been sub- 
mitted to the jury.” 
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Large Producers Keep 
Accurate Records 


Frank S. Baxter, general agent for 
the John Hancock at Rochester, N. Y., 
gives the following good advice about 
record keeping in his agency’s weekly 
bulletin: 

“You will do well to recognize the 
psychological truth that rarely are 
salesmen by nature good keepers of 
records; they must learn the trick. 
Once you know that this fault is com- 
mon to most of those who are tem- 
peramentally equipped for selling 
work, you can at once take steps to 
remedy the fault. 

“You may rest assured that few un- 
derwriters pass the quarter - million 
mark, still fewer pass the half-mil- 
lion mark and practically none get 
into the three-quarter million and mil- 
lion production class until they learn 
to keep records. You may not want 
to; you may be bored by the job; 
records may seem to you unnecessary; 
you may know an occasional Under- 
writer who succeeds with few or no 
records; but you may accept it as doc- 
trine that all of this wriggling and 
squirming will get you nowhere. You 
are rationalizing. 

“Your chances for success are mul- 
tiplied when you learn to keep your 


-Prospecting 


check-book straight, learn to plan 
your work ahead, learn to keep your 
prospect record straight, your policy- 
holder file complete. Your chances 
for success are multiplied when you 
know how many calls it takes to get 
an interview, and how many inter- 
views to make a sale, what your aver- 
age size sale is and to whom made. 
Your chances for success are multi- 
plied when you know how much money 
you will need each month, how many 
sales on the average, will supply that 
money.” 


Legal Exemptions 

Here is a simple yet forceful tax 
approach which the Penn Mutual 
News Letter says Felix U. Levy has 
used with success, particularly in in- 
terviews with new prospects: 

“Mr. Prospect, you would want to 
avail yourself of all the perfect legit- 
imate tax exemptions to which you 
are entitled under the law, wouldn’t 
you? There are a certain number of 





following: 


surplus. 


4% in 1937. 





PRESTIGE 


“the moral influence 
due to past performance” 


The Midland Mutual Life has been building prestige for 
33 years. Among its outstanding accomplishments are the 


1. An annual increase in admitted assets and policyholders’ 


2. Gain of insurance in force in all but two years (1932-3) 
of its history with a new all-time high now in force. 


3. Seund investment standards with a net interest income of 


4. A continuously low mortality averaging 40.6% of the ex- 
pected since organization. 


5. One hundred fifty-two representatives with an average ser- 
vice period of fourteen years. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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legal exemptions available to yoy 
now. If you do not use them during 
your lifetime some of these exemp- 
tions will not be available after your 
death. 

“Let’s check over them very quickly, 
and make sure that you haven’t over- 
looked anything to your own or your 
family’s advantage... .” 


Widow Did Not Want 
A Lump Sum 


Just after the Reliance Life had 
announced new Optional Settlement 
forms, District Manager Nate Freed 
man of the Wilson Slick Agency i 
Johnstown, Pa., paid a visit to th 
home office and told of a recent case 
which indicated that not only is lump 
sum settlement of claims economically 
undesirable but actually personally 
undesirable to some beneficiaries. The 
Reliance Bulletin gives his explana- 
tion as follows: 

“Here’s a case where Reliance Life 
has just paid a lump sum settlement 
to a widow, and she doesn’t want it,” 
said Mr. Freedman. “Widows don't 
want a lot of money tossed into their 
laps at one time. They want an in- 
come. This lady wants the Company 
to take the money back and invest 
it for her. She doesn’t want the trov- 
ble and insecurity of making invest- 
ments for herself. 

“The person who sold this policy 
to her late husband should have sold 
it on the income basis with the use 
of Option Settlements. The chances 
are he would have sold more insur 
ance. No effort was made to show 
what this policy would provide as 4 
steady income, and it would be i 
adequate in itself, which may & 
count for the fact that there ar 
other policies with other companies 
in this estate. 

“The Optional Sett 
the most powerful argument we hat 


lements fom 


for adequate insurance to provide 4 
definite income. I never sell a ca® 
without going into this income Pit 
vision thoroughly and usually the 
size of the policy imcreases material- 
need is emphasized by 


ly as the 
provided 


showing exactly what is 
and what a family should have. 
“No, sir, they don’t want a lum 
sum, and anyone selling insurant 
on that basis is not giving real Reli- 


ance service.” 
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Probate Judge Looks at 
Life Insurance 


Sometimes a pertinent human inter- 
est story which moves the emotions of 
a prospect, or the use of an impelling 
testimonial from a well known per- 
sonage will do more to motivate a 
hesitant buyer than all the net cost 
and dividend data in the rate book. For 
this reason, the remarks of Cook 
County Probate Judge John F. O’Con- 
nell, who spoke recently at a Chicago 
Association Sales Clinic, should prove 
of inspirational value to buyer and 
sdler alike. Judge O’Connell spoke as 
one in a position to observe life insur- 
ance in action, and to observe the 
tragedies which follow uninsured fam- 
ilies. 

Talking from his experience as head 
of the largest probate court in the 
country presided over by a single 
judge, Judge O’Connell said that two- 
thirds of the estates that have been 
admitted to probate in Cook County 
since 1933 have been in a “pitiful 
condition.” Seventy-five per cent of 
estates, he said, have been virtually if 
not exactly insolvent. 

He said that in 1867, when the Cook 
County probate court was established, 
62 cases were filed. Last year it dis- 
posed of 9,600 cases, and in its open 
files are 45,000 cases. 

Of the types of assets found in es- 
tates, he said that real estate bonds 
have in many cases been responsible 
for the sad condition in which estates 
have found themselves. This, he said, 
has not been because real estate bonds 
are bad investments, but because of 
the scarcity of the market for them. 


Protection for Widows 
And Orphans 


Un the matter of life insurance for 
Widows and orphans and minor chil- 
dren, Judge O’Connell said that many 
estates where there is an unbalance 
between the amount of the insurance 
left and other investments, these have 
often found themselves impoverished. 
“The situation as to widows, orphans 
and minor children where there is an 
insufficiency of life insurance in the 
estate, is one where they may be forced 
to face the future with dismay,” he 
sali. The relief, he suggested, was 
for a wider public acceptance and 
understanding of what life insurance 
means for the family. 





and Selling- 


Judge O’Connell declared that the 
government’s policy in social insurance 
has awakened a widespread realiza- 
tion as to its value. He said that in- 
stead of making the American people 
satisfied with the insurance provided 
for them under the social security, they 
are today, more than ever before, con- 
cerned over their own provisions for 
their declining and non-productive 
years. 


Leaders Are Agreed 
On Preparation 


One of the fundamentals of life in- 
surance selling and one factor upon 
which all apparently are agreed has 
to do with preparation. Even the most 
experienced and the most brilliant 
agents would quickly find themselves 
up a blind alley without attention to 
this vital phase of selling. Four out- 
standing leaders have the following to 
say in this connection: 

Lawrence Simon: “It is said that 
every successful sales interview is 


composed of 75 per cent of preparation 
and 25 per cent of common sense. 
What would you think of a doctor who, 
not knowing what was the matter with 
you, said: ‘Let’s operate. Maybe some- 
thing will turn up. That is what a lot 


of life insurance men do. They go 
half-cocked into a man’s office and think 
something will turn up.” 

Clay Hamlin: “If we will spend one 
hour in preparation for every five min- 
utes we spend in the prospect’s pres- 
ence, no matter what happens, he is 
licked—and we are entitled to that 
advantage if we earn it.” 

Vincent Coffin: “The majority of 
large producers customarily spend 
more time in securing information 
about their prospects and planning 
their cases than they do in the actual 
interview. Many business men have 
told me that the average life insurance 
man is vague, indefinite and rambling. 
If you have a complete picture of your 
prospect and his life insurance needs, 
and the essential details of your plan 
in mind, your chances for a sale are 
greatly improved.” 

Ralph Engelsman: “More sales and 
better sales call for more planning. It 
is here that most salesmen fail. Expe- 
rience has taught me that the best way 
to ease into a sale is to make a pre- 
pared dive into it.” 
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W excomep recently in our home office was 
a pleasant gentleman connected with a Nor- 
wegian life company. He had crossed the seas 
to inquire what American companies might be 
doing to combat the “attacks against life insur- 
Let us hope he also had opportunity to 
insurance-incomed widows. 
“Their eyes Have seen the glory.... 


LPL REE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RICHMOND 
Established 1871 
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Po.icy Rates oF THE New York SAviNncs BANK 


par R. TAYLOR, Deputy Superintendent of the New York Insurance 
Department, announced the premium rate scales for savings bank life 
insurance in the State of New York. The premium rates are intended to 
be participating with the dividends to be declared by the savings bank 
life insurance dividends of the New York Department. 

The rate scale according to Mr. Taylor is based on the American 
Experience 3 per cent table with 12 per cent loading plus a constant of 
$0.35 per $1,000 except in the case of five-year renewable term which has 
an 18 per cent loading plus a constant of $0.35 per $1,000. 

The banks electing to take advantage of the privilege of the new law 
authorizing savings banks to sell life insurance will not be known until 
they make application and secure approval from Superintendent of 
Insurance L. H. Pink. The insurance division is now drafting the approved 
form for straight life insurance which is expected to be ready for distri- 
bution in two or three weeks. The premium rates are: 





Str Life End 20 P 20 Yr 5 Yr 
Age Life P. U. at 65 Life *End tTerm 
10 $13.73 $14.26 $15.55 $23.04 ‘ 
] 13.96 14.52 15.86 23.31 
12 14.19 14.79 16.20 23.60 
14.44 15.08 23.89 

14 14.70 15.37 24.19 
15 14.97 15.68 : $45.83 
1¢ 15.2% 16.01 45.86 

17 15.53 16.34 45.89 
18 15.84 16.71 45.92 

” 16.15 17.08 45.97 

, 16.49 17.49 46.01 $9.40 
> 16.84 17.96 16.06 9.46 
: 17.19 46.10 1.5 
23 17.58 16.16 9.59 
24 17.98 46.21 1.66 
2 18.39 16.28 1.74 
2¢ 18.84 46.35 +23 
27 19.30 46.42 9.91 
> 19.78 46.49 10.00 
29 20.30 46.558 10.11 
0 20.82 46.68 10.21 
1 21.39 46.79 10.33 

: 21.99 46.91 10.46 
5 22.60 47.04 10.60 
‘ 23.27 {7.19 10.77 
5 23.9¢ 47.36 10.93 
36 24.76 47.54 11.12 
87 25.47 47.74 11.34 
& 26.29 47.97 11.57 
9 27.15 48.23 11.82 
40 48.52 12.10 
41 48.86 12.41 
12 49.23 12.76 
4% 49.64 13.16 
i4 50.11 13.61 
15 50.64 14.13 
46 51.22 14.72 
i7 51.88 15.40 
ix 52.63 16.16 
1 53.45 17.04 
50 54.38 18.00 
51 9. 55.40 19.09 
52 : 20.29 
53 3.3 21.64 
54 5. 23.14 
55 57.05 24.79 
36 59.19 26.63 
57 61.46 28.66 
5S 63.90 30.91 
59 66.53 33.39 
60 69.36 36.13 
61 72.41 *37.64 
62 75.71 *39.21 
63 79.29 *40.86 
64 83.15 *42.59 
5 87.35 





Not issued under age 15 
Renewable to age 65. 
For renewal only. 


Premium rates for children's policies are given at ages one to ten with 
the maximum face amount authorized as $400. Ages under ten the insur- 
ance is greater being $50 for attained age one and increasing $50 for 
each year of attained age until the maximum of $400 at age eight is 
reached. Four forms are shown, Straight Life; Life Paid up at 65; En- 
dowment at 65, and Twenty Payment Life. The premium rates are: 


Age Str. Life P. U.at65 End. at 65 20 P. Life 
I $4.97 $5.10 $5.45 $8.55 
2 5.04 5.18 5.54 8.67 
; 5.09 5.23 5.61 8.73 
4 5.1% 5.28 5.68 8.79 
5 5.18 5.34 5.75 8.85 
6 5.23 5.40 5.83 8.92 
7 5.29 5.47 5.92 8.98 
8 5.35 5.54 6.01 9.06 
9 5.42 5.61 6.11 9.12 
f 5.44 5.70 6.22 9.52 
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John Hancock Reduces 
Interest Rates 

Guy W. Cox, president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Con- 
pany, announces that on all John Han. 
cock policies issued after January | 
1939, the specified rate of interest on 
policy loans will be reduced to 5 per 
cent, and option settlement rates will 
be changed to conform to the new An- 
nuity Table adopted July 1, 1938. 

The guaranteed interest rate on 
dividends left with the company to 
accumulate, and on proceeds of poli- 
cies left on deposit with the company 
will be reduced to 2% per cent. 

Under options 2 and 3 where pay- 
ment of proceeds is made for a speci- 
fied period, the 3 per cent basic in- 
terest rate will be continued as hereto- 
fore. The amount payable under op- 
tions providing for life contingency 
however, has been reduced to conform 
to the rates applicable under the new 
Annuity Table. The company will 
continue its practice of annually de 
termining any distribution of interest 
earnings in excess of the guarantee 
rates. 


Premium Rate Changes 


Premium rates for insurance will 
not change with the exception of the 
premium rates under the Retirement 
Fund contracts, which covers a com- 
bination of endowment insurance and 
annuities, which will necessarily be 
increased in amount to maintain the 
annuity feature under the policies 
the same fixed unit of $10 a month, 
on the basis of present annuity rates. 

Premium rates for the annual pre 
mium annuity contract will be i 
creased as required under the new Al- 
nuity Table, but for the time being 
will be continued in the same form 4s 
at present. Effective January 1, 1939, 
the increase purchased for premium 
units of $100 annually or $10 ann 
ally will result in a smaller annuity 
payment. 
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Northwestern Mutual Life 
Revises Policy Forms 

Percy H. Evans, vice-president and 
actuary of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has an- 
nounced the following changes in 
policy forms, rate books and dividend 
manuals, effective January 1, 1939. 

No verbal changes have been made 
in the company’s policy forms except 
a clarification on the first page of the 
retirement endowment where the rate 
of the retirement income to the in- 
sured at the maturity of the endow- 
ment is slightly higher than the rate 
available to the beneficiary Option 
“C,” or to the insured at any other 
time than the maturity date. 

All policies issued after December 
31, 1938 will be on the revised DD. 
forms which differ from the CC. series 
mly in the following particulars: 

(1) The rate of interest on policy 
loans and automatic premium loans is 
changed from 6 per cent to 5 per cent 
(payable at the end of the year). 

(2) Dividend accumulating under 
“General Provision” 9 (d) will be 
credited with interest at not less than 
2% per cent instead of 3 per cent. 

(3) The rate of interest on proceeds 
left with the company under Option 
“A” is at the minimum monthly rate 
of $2.06 per $1,000 instead of $2.47. 

(4) The basis of calculation in the 
minimum installment tabulation under 
option “B” has been changed from 3 
per cent to 2% per cent. 

(5) Installment tabulations under 
option “C” are calculated on the same 
basis as the company’s life annuity 
rates of July 15, 1938, except that 
there is no loading for commissions or 
expenses. The same applies to option 
“ER 

(6) Option “D” is, like options 
“A” and “B,” placed on a minimum 
2% per cent basis. 

Change “1” is required to comply 
with the law in New York and is ex- 
tended to all issued elsewhere too. 
Changes “2, 3, 4 and 6” are the result 











DIVIDEND SCALE—AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE 1939 dividend scale as approved by the Board of Directors of the 

Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., is a reduction from 
the scale used for the past three years. The reduction is due to the fact 
that in calculating the new schedule effect has been given to the continued 
low rate of interest obtainable on new investments. 

For example, under the new 1939 scale on a $1,000 Ordinary Life 
Policy issued at age 25 the dividend at the end of the first policy year 
is 8¢ or 1.9 per cent less than under the !938 scale; at age 35 it is 10¢ 
or 2.2 per cent less; at age 45 it is 15¢ or 2.7 per cent less and at age 
55 it is 23¢ or 3.2 per cent less. 

At the end of the fifth year the decrease on an Ordinary Life Policy 
at age at issue 25 is 86¢ or 4.0 per cent; at age 35 it is $1.19 or 4.8 
per cent; at age 45 it is $1.74 or 5.8 per cent and at age 55 the decrease 
amounts to $2.59 or 6.6 per cent. 

The rate of interest payable in 1939 on proceeds of policies and on 
dividends left to accumulate will be 3 per cent and compares with 3.5 
per cent allowed in 1938. 

Under the 1939 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate 
at interest an ordinary life policy will become paid up in 30 years at age 
25; 28 years at age 35; 25 years at age 45 and 22 years at age 55. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 
42 years at age 25; 37 years at age 35; 31 years at age 45 and 26 years 
at age 55. 

Using the 1939 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an 
Ordinary Life Policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 
twenty years will be $4.90 as against $4.07 under the 1938 scale. At age 
45, the net cost of the same policy at the end of twenty years will be 
$6.60 as against $7.43 under the 1938 scale. 

The corresponding average annual net cost over a period of twenty 
years for a Twenty Payment Life Policy under the 1939 dividend scale at 
age 45 will be $2.52 as against $0.78 under the 1938 dividend scale. 


1939 DIVIDEND SCALE—AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Illustrated Dividends per $!,000—1939 Basis [American 3% Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 


Age at Issue sans 
40 45 50 5i 


Dividend at 
End of Year 25 3" 4 
14 2657 31.07 


oO 
- 
n 
“x 
ow 
oon 


Premium $20.48 23. 37.1 . 53 72.13 
1 . 4.05 4.27 4.56 4.93 5.43 6.11 7.03 8.33 
4 4.09 4.32 4.62 5.01 5.53 6.23 7.17 8.50 
4.14 4.38 4.69 5.09 5.63 6.35 7.32 8.67 
4.18 4.43 4.75 5.18 5.73 6.48 7.46 8.84 
4.23 4.49 4.82 5.26 5.83 6.60 7.61 9.01 
Total dividends 10 yvears 42.60 45.26 48 68 5314 58.95 66.68 76.83 90.88 
Total dividends 20 years $0.87 97.34 105.50 115.92 129.01 146.02 167.72 197.14 


TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 
Dividend at — Age at Issue - a 
End of Year 25 30 25 49° 45 50 55 60 
Premium j $30.46 $33.17 $36.44 $40.51 $45.74 $52.71 $62.29 $75.90 


1 eee . 4.15 4.39 4.66 5.04 5.53 6.19 7.09 8.37 
2 ; 4.24 4.48 4.77 5.16 5.66 6.35 7.26 8.56 
3 4.34 4.59 4.88 5.29 5.81 6.51 7.44 8.75 

. . . 4.43 4.69 5.00 5.42 5.95 6.67 7.61 8.94 
5 . 4.53 4.80 5.12 5.55 6.10 6.83 7.79 9.13 


Total dividends 10 years. 45.95 48.73 52.01 56.88 61.95 69.28 78.88 92.25 
Total dividends 20 years.104.18 110.97 118.88 129.02 141.48 157.33 177.44 204.65 










































of the decreased interest yield on in- 
vestments. At the present time the 
Northwestern Mutual is crediting 
funds left with the company (option 
“A”) with 3% per cent if subject to 
withdrawal and 3% per cent if not 
withdrawable. So long as such credits 
can be continued at not less than 3 
per cent the only effect of the change 
in the minimum will be to discredit 
the guaranteed part and correspond- 
ingly increase the dividend or contin- 
gent part of the payment. The reason 
for the revision and the values avail- 
able and the options “C” and “E” is 
that the rate of mortality among 
beneficiaries and the life income agree- 


ments has been found to be far below 
the expected mortality on which the 
old values were based. It became 
necessary to restrict the freedom of 
election of installment involving a 
mortality factor or to increase the 
cost basis. 

Term conversion will be executed in 
the form in use on the effective date 
on the new plan except the case of 
initial term automatic converting to 
ordinary life at the end of the initial 
term. Attained age conversion under 
all forms (except ordinary initial 
term automatic) made after December 
31, 1938 will be executed on the re- 
vised forms then in use. 
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Selection 
Selection of Agents a 
Company Problem 


The theory that selection of agents 
is a cut-and-dried process was explod- 
ed by Robert E. Wilkins, assistant 
supervisor, Ordinary agencies, Pru- 
dential, in a discussion at last week’s 
Chicago meeting. 

There is a marked difference in the 
recruiting results of different agen- 
cies. Some will be far above the 
average, commented Mr. Wilkins, and 
others far below. The natural con- 
clusion is that some of the agency 
managers are more able and thorough 
than others. Further analysis, how- 
ever, may reveal that small turnover 
in certain agencies is due almost en- 
tirely to lack of recruiting effort, 
while other agencies may suffer be- 
cause of lack of good training meth- 
ods or a proper system of continuous 
supervision. 

Selection is a company problem, de- 
clared Mr. Wilkins. Obviously, the 
success of the company depends large- 
ly upon the success of those repre- 
senting it in the field. And with a 
view to securing proper training 
methods and successful recruiting, 
there are two questions to be an- 
swered. The first is: Should a selec- 
tion test be adopted for the entire 
organization, and second: If this is 
adopted, how should it be installed 
in the agency organization? 

The first is the bigger hurdle, and 
there are three parties to the prob- 
lem—the home office agency depart- 
ment, the agency manager and the 
prospective agent. If a selection test 
does not do something to improve the 
well-being of each of these, it may not 
be worth while. 

The life insurance business, said 
Mr. Wilkins, faces no more serious 
problem today than the development 
of its sales organization along perma- 
nent, career lines. Fruit of years of 
research in the matter of selection 
will be lost if the problem is not 
studied carefully and organization 
policies formulated promptly so that 
the supply of successful man-power 
will be continued and developed. 


The Rating Chart 


Rating Chart a Yardstick 
In Recruiting 


Streamline recruiting is aptly 
termed the modern selection of agents 
through the use of the rating chart. 
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Capsule Comment 


ULLED from the numerous addresses 

delivered at last week's joint meeting 
in Chicago of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, a selected quota 
of these addresses is presented in this de- 
partment in tabloid form. Complete de- 
tails of the agenda of the joint session 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 








It gets the general agent, in search 
of agency material, to his destination 
more swiftly and surely, in the opin- 
ion of A. H. Kahler, superintendent 
of agents, Indianapolis Life, who 
dilated on the subject at last week’s 
annual meeting in Chicago. 

Comparing his past experience in 
recruiting—experience shared by 
practically all general agents before 
the rating chart made its appearance 
—and that of today when the chart 
is used as a yardstick in measuring 
the ability of applicants for agency 
work, Mr. Kahler reaches the convic- 
tion that much of his work in the past 
was foredoomed to failure because of 
lack of means of predicting with a 
fair amount of accuracy the success- 
possibilities of the prospective agent. 

This has changed now, says Mr. 
Kahler. With the rating chart ap- 
plied to each new man as a measuring 
rod, it is possible to obtain an excel- 
lent long-distance view of the new- 
comer and predict his chances of 
success or even of survival. The rat- 
ing of the applicant is done honestly 
and rigorously because a higher rate 
than he deserves would be manifestly 
unfair to him, while a true analysis 
would be the best possible service in 
determining his outcome one way or 
the other. 

If, thus, he rates less than “Very 
Good” it is extremely probable that 
he will not succeed in the production 
end of the life insurance business. If 
his rating is “Excellent” he should 
be induced to give serious considera- 
tion to the career of a life agent, since 
his chances of success are so obvious- 
ly good. 

Over and above the mathematical 
aspects of the rating chart, there are 
the inescapable facts that much time 
is saved, the company suffers less 
needless expense in training misfits 
and the prospective agent himself is 
often spared the ordeal of failure in 
a new job. 





Agency Executives 


Selection of Agency 
Executives Vital 


Developing the problem of selec- 
tion, Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, dean of 
Northwestern University, went one 
notch higher and discussed the ques- 
tion of selection of agency executives 
at the joint Chicago meeting. 

Dr. Stevens divided approach to the 
study of executive personnel into 
three major steps: A sound job an- 
alysis of the agency manager’s work; 
an intensive study of the psycholog- 
ical, physical and social character- 
istics of successful, unsuccessful anf 
average managers; the establishment 
of certain objective controls for the 
determination of potential executive 
material. 

An effective agency executive must 
have the critical judgment, he con- 
tinued, to know how far it is econon- 
ical to go in maintaining and devel- 
oping a majority of his man-power 
for the production of a minority of 
his volume. 

A second characteristic of a good 
agency executive comes to light in the 
face of problems of office organization 
and maintenance. Such a man must 
be both a leader and an executive, 
an inspiring teacher and an effective 
organizer of necessary detail. 

A final characteristic is evidenced 
by the way in which he maintains ef- 
fective liaison between his agency and 
the home office, and between his com- 
pany and other competitive units. 


Supervision 


Two Types of Supervision 
In Vogue 

Two types of supervision are rec 
ognized, declared William M. Rothaer 
mel, vice-president, Continental Amer 
ican Life, Wilmington, at last week’ 
There is, first, the 
supervision 


Chicago meeting. 
inspirational type of 
which is based on personal magnet 
ism, leadership, back-slapping and 
pep-talks. The effect gradually weal 
off and the agents are soon back agail 
in the familiar rut. The second type 
is the facts-and-figures or aralytieal 
type — analysis, formulas, percent 
ages, an X-ray of the agency and the 


territory. This type is more cold- 
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Digest 


blooded than the first, but Mr. Roth- 
aermel believes it has a more lasting 
effect 

Both types of 
their place in agency management 
but the factual type is becoming more 
and more prevalent. The ideal type, 
naturally, is the right combination of 
both. 

In detailing the steps of the Con- 
tinental American’s supervision plan, 
Mr. Rothaermel listed four. The first 
step was to institute weekly reports 
from its general agents, managers 
and supervisors. The second, to se- 
cure as much information as possible 
about the territory and the agency 
force. Third, to determine, on the 
basis of facts developed, what an 
average job was in each territory as 
compared with the average figures of 
the company. Fourth, frequent visits 
to the agencies to keep the company’s 
finger on the agency pulse. 

If companies are experiencing trou- 
ble in losing good agents, advised Mr. 
Rothaermel, the other company which 
takes them should not be blamed, but 
the manager or management should 
be investigated. Perhaps it is a case 
of a strong agent and a weak man- 
ager. The agents, as a whole, expect 
thir managers to be as_ successful 
or more so in this particular line of 
work as the manager expects them to 
be in theirs. 


supervision have 


New Organization 


New Program Calls for 
Mutual Aid 


New organization work and its re- 
sults were Harry 
Wood, manager of general agencies, 
John Hancock Mutual, at last week’s 
joint meeting in Chicago. His com- 
pany had decided that a new organ- 
ization program was needed and the 
first step was to survey conditions. 
This survey was carried back to 1930 
and the new program was launched 
late in 1936. 


reviewed by J. 


It was discovered that in no year 
since, and including 1936, had new 
organization results proved satisfac- 
tory. The reasons, apparently, were 
that there was a lack of general 
awareness by agency heads of the 
vital importance of new organization 
and that each agency was going it 
alone. In other words, they had few 
tools and were content to drift. 

The primary principle of the pro- 


gram was that the company would 
depend on motivation as much or 
more than on any other method or 
set of methods, and the realization 
that motivation depended upon the 
quality of leadership at the home of- 
fice. 

The second principle was accept- 
ance of past responsibility for lack 
of results. The third was that the 
program would be 
confidence in the general agents as 
The fourth principle, that 


based on sincere 


a group. 





J. Harry Wood 


past results and future needs would 
be analyzed in such a way that each 
general agent could draw his own 
conclusions. The fifth, that the gen- 
eral agents knew more about recruit- 
ing than the home office, and the 
sixth, that new organization would be 
stressed judiciously. 

After giving each general agent an 
analysis of new organization results, 
said Mr. Wood, the second step was 
to provide a training course. The 
third step was demonstration of the 
training plans. Then came regional 
meetings and an improvement in na- 
tional advertising, sales literature 
and development of sales tools. 

The effects of the program, con- 
tinued Mr. Wood, are that in 1937 
volume was the largest of any year 
of which the company has record. In 
the first nine months of 1938 the John 
Hancock is 5 per cent behind the 
same 1937 period. There is satisfac- 
tion in that results have come about 
primarily from an improvement in 





production of new men, said Mr. 
Wood, and the one disappointment is 
that all of the agencies have not paz- 
ticipated in this improvement in any- 
thing like the same degree. 


Sales Management 


Sales Problems Demand 
Serious Attention 


In spite of the outstanding record 
of the life insurance business, a great 
mistake would be made if company 
executives believed that the business 
was so perfect that nothing could be 
done to improve it, reminded John A. 
Stevenson, executive vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual Life, at last week’s 
Chicago session. There can be in- 
breeding in sales management meth- 
ods, he declared, as well as among 
peoples, and to maintain a healthy 
condition in either case, it is the part 
of wisdom to bring in some new blood. 


Distribution Lags 

Improvement in distribution meth- 
ods in this country has not kept pace 
with improvements in production and 
accounting methods. There has not, 
in fact, said Mr. Stevenson, quoting 
Alvin E. Dodd, president of the 
American Management Association, 
been an outstanding invention in dis- 
tribution methods during the last 
thirty years. This statement prob- 
ably applies to the life insurance busi- 
ness as well, and the opinion has been 
expressed that life insurance produc- 
tion has reached a state of at least 
temporary stabilization. 

The problem of sales management, 
for instance, is one that is of para- 
mount importance in keeping the life 
insurance business on a progressive 
level. Recruiting, financial compen- 
sation, supervision—these and other 
aspects of the sales management 
problem which are unique in the life 
insurance business, must be studied 
expertly in order to continue the 
gains made. 

“We have no right,” continued Mr. 
Stevenson, “‘to sit back with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction at what we are 
doing if we aren’t making every ef- 
fort to distribute life insurance to the 
public in the most effective way possi- 
ble and to give to our policyholders 
the highest type of insurance service 
at the lowest pessible cost. If we 
can carry out these objectives better 
by limiting our field forces to high- 
calibre men who are making a re- 
spectable living through life insur- 
ance selling, then certainly a program 
of this kind deserves the whole-heart- 
ed cooperation of every life insurance 
company. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


At a banquet at Montreal on October 28, the Sun Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada became the possessor of an oil 
painting of its president, Arthur Barton Wood. The paint- 
ing, the work of Sir Wyly Grier, K.B., D.C.L., president 
of the Royal Canadian Academy, was presented to the 
company by the members of its organization, more than 
three thousand branch managers, agency assistants and 
agents throughout the world. 

Reports submitted to the board of trustees of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co. by President M. J. 
Cleary recently showed that new paid-for insurance for 
the first nine months this totaled $150,514,716 on 
43,578 policies, exclusive of revivals, increases and dividend 
There were written an additional 1,339 life an- 

Total insurance in force as of Sep- 
tember 30 was $3,860,472,773 on 1,035,398 policies, rep- 
resenting a gain of $22,735,284 and 10,745 policies since a 


year 


additions. 
nuities for $5,235,012. 


year 

Word has been received by the Pilot Life Insurance Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C., that materia] on one of its sales cam- 
paigns which was entered in a recent contest held by the 
Dartnell Corp., was one of less than a dozen receiving 
a final award of excellence. A gold medal properly in- 
scribed by Dartnell was awarded to the Pilot. 


ago. 


Mary R. Taylor, agency secretary of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life at Greensboro, N. C., has been named sponsor of 
the company’s annual production drive in honor of the 
birthday of President Julian Price. Before her promotion 
to her position of agency secretary, she was for many 
years confidential secretary to Mr. Price. 

Of eleven newly elected officers of the Hartford Club, 
five are insurance men. The club, which is well known 
to underwriters who visit the insurance city, has chosen 
Walter E. Mallory, agency secretary of the Travelers, as 
its president. Peter M. Fraser, vice-president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, was elected a vice-president. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. plans to con- 
tinue its present dividend scale on dividends to be credited 
in 1939, it was announced recently. It is estimated that 
dividends to be distributed by the Connecticut Mutual to its 
policyholders during 1939 will total about $5,375,000. 

The National Life of Montpelier, Vt., announces that 
during the year 1939 it will continue to pay dividends to 
policyholders on all forms of insurance and annual pre- 
mium retirement annuities on the same scale as has been 
used during 1938. 

John F. Horton, Michigan manager of the Etna Life 
affiliated companies, was feted at a testimonial dinner 
given October 21 at the Downtown Club, Detroit. The 
event commemorated Mr. Horton’s 35th anniversary with 
the A2tna and his 20th as a manager. 

October was the best sales month of the year to date for 
Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis, topping the 
best previous month, June, by 6 per cent. Top agency for 
the month was the White & Odell agency, Minnesota state 
managers, with a total of $1,422,078. Next in line were 
the A. W. Crary agency, Fargo, and the Texas State 
agency, Houston. 
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years!” is the report for October, 1938, from the Western anc 
Empire Life Assurance Co. New business shows a 55 per Art 
cent increase over October, 1937, and first year premiums 1 
paid in cash for the same period are 82 per cent up. lea 
The Ben Franklin Life Assurance Co. of San Francisco Wa 
has purchased the Central Building, Santa Barbara, and T 
is remodeling it for home office purposes. About mid- Em 
November it will transfer its headquarters from San Fran- bur; 
cisco to Santa Barbara. on | 
AS I LIVE} »® 

N defense of radio addicts: a feature writer whos and 
stuff I ordinarily have a very high regard for ané rem 

who never, never would be caught placing a preposition that 

in such an awkward spot, recently recorded a scathing of o 
indictment of the great radio audience, a group which been 

has an i. q. averaging eight and one half years accord- 

ing to his long-held opinion, all because of the panicky T: 
reception of Orson Welles’ dramatization of the war in 
between the New Jersey State Police and the Men from opin 
Mars. I have, myself, enjoyed on several occasions the issue 
pleasant privilege of dashing off an easy column of rank 
critical comment directed at the inanities of radio en- too | 
tertainment. It is not a difficult thing to do. But as sore} 
one who often is torn between regard for Amos and three 
Andy and the Easy Aces at seven o’clock, between Val- offer 
lee & Co. and Information Please at eight on Thursdays, come 
and many other conflicting programs, I resent the really fresh 
professional slurs of this radio foreigner. An apt an- Aller 
alogy which might describe my feelings would lie in to ri 
the manner in which an Italian stevedore will refer to A pr 
himself as a Wop, but raise merry hell with any out- be a 
sider who claims the same liberty. It will be found coffec 
that we of the box top and facsimile brigade are 4 simi; 
clannish lot and not to be slandered with impunity by This, 
those who accept our Philharmonic-Symphony hours late ¢ 
and who patronizingly allow Charlie an audience but rupti 
who curl up with a good book for the balance of the asten 
twenty-four radio hours. ford 
the fz 

of do 

Y the first place, those frightened people who took t dema: 
the hills were not regular radio fans. They were down 
casuals who tuned in to kill a few moments between vertis 
pursuits too expensive or too sinful, or both, for th about 
steady customers. I venture to say that a check # gaudy 
those who dialed and ran would show them to be divided prints 
between music lovers, who listen only to concerts and like te 
news broadcasts, and a less literate group who believed play-t 
all the time that Mars was a recently acquired German ested 
protectorate in Central Europe. The men, women and ing if 
children who never have to look at a newspaper chose 
know which station will carry the next batch of mad- time ¢ 
ness are far too familiar with death and destruction Ups w 
to allow a little thing like an invasion from a second tests, 
rate planet to worry them. They would know that Buck proces 
Rogers and Dr. Huer, or their counterparts, would for m 
speedily be forthcoming from down Washington way simple 
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NEWS 


D THE FIELD 


A district office of the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co. has been established at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, with 
Arthur Morrow as district manager. 

The convention of the John Hancock general agency 
leaders for 1939 will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on September 6-8, 1939. 

The annual banquet of the Greensburg District Office 
Employees and Field Force of the Knights Life of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was held this year at the Penn Albert Hotel 
on October 6. 


























and that the local disturbance in New Jersey would 
remain purely local. And, in the second place, I know 
that the people who took it on the lam were not a part 
of our group because if they had been they would have 
peen listening to the “Little Cabbage Head.” 


RUSTING that the foregoing will take care of the 

interloper who so smugly offered his unsolicited 
opinion in these matters, I shall now go on to take 
issue with that growing army of belly-achers in our own 
ranks who constantly complain that the commercials are 
too long, too loud or too uncouth. To begin with these 
wreheads who formerly were accustomed to pay from 
three-thirty up for worse entertainment than is now 
fered to them gratis, and super-critical of all the 
comedy lines that are read over the air. They demand 
fresh and funny gags always and if Jack Benny, Fred 
Allen, Eddie Cantor, Bob Hope or Frank Morgan fail 
to ring the bell with every utterance they are slipping. 
A proper formula for the commercial, I gather, would 
be a decently restrained: “This is the you-know-what 
coffee hour,” at the beginning of the program and a 
similar announcement at the conclusion of the program. 
This, of course, would permit us to tune in ten seconds 
late and catch the entire show without annoying inter- 
tuptions. Considering the fact that most of us who 
listen to these really entertaining programs cannot af- 
ford to pay to see comparable stage shows, and also 
the fact that someone has to lay a considerable chunk 
of dough on the line in order to attract the talent we 
demand, I feel that it would be more seemly to tune 
down the squawks about the commercials. It’s an ad- 
vertising job and I don’t hear anyone complaining 
about the lack of dignity or restraint in the flood of 
gaudy magazine ads regularly featured in the public 
prints. There is, however, just one complaint I would 
like to make about current radio broadcasting. Footbal] 
play-by-play lads should know that we are more inter- 
ested in scores than in the lengthening shadows or see- 
ing if we “can catch that cheer.” Last Saturday I 
chose the Fordham-Pitt game as my base and from 
time to time made hurried dashes through other hook- 
ups which featured no less than six other major con- 
ests. Far too often I ran into some larynx in the 
Process of describing wind direction and crowd color 
for minutes on end when all I wanted to hear was a 
simple, “Second quarter, Army leading 46 to 0.” 





COMPANY CHANGES 


Two shifts of personnel in the branch office of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. have been announced. Chalmer C. Cox, 
assistant manager of the life, accident and group depart- 
ments of the Peoria, Ill., branch office has been promoted 
to the position of associate manager of the life, accident 
and group departments of the Indianapolis, Ind., branch 
office. William N. Seery, district group supervisor of the 
Newark, N. J., branch office will assume new responsibili- 
ties as group supervisor to the Greater New York terri- 
tory. 

Richard Rhodebeck, for the past two years manager of 
the life department of the American International Under- 
writers Corp. of New York, general agents for the United 
States Life Insurance Co., has been elected secretary of 
the corporation in charge of this department. This pro- 
motion is in recognition of Mr. Rhodebeck’s meritorious 
handling of a comparatively new department of the A.I.U. 
organization and his efforts in popularizing the United 
States Life’s facilites for writing life insurance in foreign 
lands. 

John H. Harre has been appointed district manager for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. at Jamaica, 
N. Y., to succeed the late James W. Patton. Mr. Harre has 
been associated with the John Hancock since 1924, when 
he entered the Jamaica district office as an agent and was 
promoted to assistant superintendent in 1927. 

Clarence C. Cook, salary allotment supervisor of the 
Travelers’ New York office, has accepted the promotion to 
assistant superintendent of agencies of the home office 
staff in Hartford, where he will assume responsibility fox 
the country-wide supervision of the development of salary 
allotment insurance. 

Carl Lindstrom, who last spring was named assistant 
manager of the Travelers’ branch office in Chicago of train- 
ing of agents, has been made assistant branch manager, 
according to an announcement by Benjamin H. Groves, 
who was made branch manager recently. 

Albion K. Hutchinson, who has been with the Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) branch of the Acacia Mutual Life for the past 
two and a half years, has been appointed manager of the 
branch. 

The following promotions and transfers have been made 
by the Knights Life of Pittsburgh, Pa., in the past month: 
Agent F. J. Rosenberger, Pittsburgh No. 1, promoted to 
assistant superintendent Pittsburgh No. 3 district; Agent 
Roland C. Baer, Uniontown district, promoted to assistant 
superintendent Uniontown district; Assistant Andrew To- 
masko, Uniontown district, transferred to assistant super- 
intendent Scranton district. 

Ben H. Groves, former assistant manager of the life 
insurance department of the Travelers’ branch office in the 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago, has been made manager 
of that office, succeeding E. B. Dudley, who lately re- 
turned to his old managership at Charlotte, N. C. 

M. A. McBride has been transferred from the home of- 
fice of the Bankers Life Co. of Iowa to the home office 
agency as a special field agent. 
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AGENCY NEWS By way of celebrating his seventeenth anniversary as 
; or a Bankers Life of Iowa salesman, “Bill” Zeinemann of 
Roderick Pirnie, personal producer of the Massachusetts Sheboygan, Wis., has teamed up with his son, “Bob,” who 
Mutual, located at Springfield and Providence, has been 
appointed as the company’s general agent at Providence, 
succeeding Winthrop Winslow, effective November 1. 











































has just signed his Bankers Life contract. The team’s 
goal is that of breaking the father and son combination 
record in the company by getting, jointly, 51 applications 





According to an announcement made by A. A. McFall, ‘ 3 
vice-president of the Columbian National Life of Boston, in November. 
the Hoyt W. Gale Co. has been appointed general agent at Henry C. Martens, manager of the Provident Mutua] V 
Cleveland, Ohio, for his company. Life in St. Paul, was recently elected president of the St. nun 
William M. Lateer has been appointed general agent Paul Salesmanagers Club. an | 






































for the Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis in The Kansas City Life has appointed Harry Slack general fifti 
Peoria, Illinois, territory. agent in New Mexico. cak 
A. E. McKeough, who was appointed general agent for hav’ 
the Ohio National Life Insurance Co. in Chicago, recently, Chairman of the annual enrollment campaign for the tak 
after twenty years with W. A. Alexander & Co., was ten- Downtown Pittsburgh Y.M.C.A., most successful drive in sta 
dered a dinner by his former associates in the Alexande: the “Y” history, was Elmer V. Gettys, Pittsburgh agency bris 
organization. supervisor, Bankers Life of Iowa. tive 
life 
. . , age 
Group Surgical the 
Benefits Added o 
Malcolm G. Gibbs, president @ 4 
U) Peoples Drug Stores, Inc., with head. tery 
quarters at Washington, D. C., a pers 
nounces that with the addition ¢ tion, 
surgical benefits to a group hospital eer 
ization plan, approximately 2400 em. owe 
= EN ployees of the organization now have estes 
—~ every form of protection that is avail- the 
able under group insurance. Wils: 
Since payments for surgical opera- eral 
tions were only recently added to Eau 
“GUARANTEE MUTUAL MEN MUST SUCCEED” group insurance provisions, the retail Pot 
drug store chain is one of the first in N 
f organizations in the country to pro dinne 
thru a 2 at an vide complete group protection em- Octol 
satior P bodied in six group coverages. The 
- ompe! other forms of protection are group 
aur C : life, accident and health, and at lg 
: cidental death and dismemberment in- a 
What about agents’ compensation? surance, and group annuities, the additi 
This is one of the really complex questions yet to be last-named providing a retirement in- of hor 
answered by life insurance companies. The business come to supplement the old-age bene presid. 
pi op hegre m, or abn gga — fits established in the Social Security Graha 
Act. All six coverages are a¢ Parson: 
The Guarantee Mutual Life has not waited for ministered by the Equitable Life As McHuc 
atheve t tone the teed surance Society of the United State. genera 
Advanced ideas on agents’ compensation form an The new provision for surgical Barber. 
important part of our carefully charted agercy plan. benefits—the cost of which, as with Washir 
We believe the man qualified by our selection group hospitalization, is paid entirely Frank | 
standards, and trained in our Home Office Schoo! by Peoples Drug Stores — allows § the Eqi 
e po sme waeN -_ best be -ompensated winppeng maximum of $150 for surgical oper manage 
ast the first few months in the business on a , , . a 
tacts ‘Vemiieeotinn heote” selliine wheas ‘Gaumiedanion tions during any period of — 
pepadted ip doe A SO TEE A I eM conSnement, sll naxknem Pe 
tells of our us. We believe it approaches the ultimate plan for " placed = ey Gays. : Ss 
Siem, coments ble compensation for life insurance agents. same time the corporation increasél A 
A. B. Olson, _— e from $3 to $4 the daily payment # eu . 
agency vice- Fairness to the beginner is a creed with our } tin tn eel ee sarily 
president. Comean, an employee as reimburser eadare 
hospital room and board, with a pre try’s | 
vision that five times this daily send : 
: r amount will be paid for special ho The ss 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY | 2" "=t95) Se 
1 i re 5 finement. sliateiasieal in 1885 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA Ask the Widow died in 
ORGANIZED 1901 Punch line for the month from the co 
agency bulletin of the Henry S. Stout = 
Licensed in Twenty-one States General Agency for the John Hancock Pi ‘ 
at Dayton, Ohio: “Don’t talk it ove f = 
| with your wife—ask a widow!” =e 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HEN a life insurance company celebrates its 
WY srtictn birthday, the event, naturally, catches a 
number of headlines in insurance journals. But when 
an agency cuts its 
fiftieth birthday 
cake, then you 
havesomething. It 
takes more than 
stamina in a 
briskly com peti- 
tive world for a 
life insurance 
agency to weather 
the storms of fifty 
years and find it- 
self, at the end 
of the half cen- 
tury, the tops in 
personnel, produc- 
tion, service in- 
tegrity and uni- 
versally shared 
esteem. Such is 
the Horace H. 
Wilson & Co. gen- 
eral agency of the 
Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 
in New York which marked its fiftieth birthday with a 
dinner in the Music Room of the Hotel Biltmore on 
October 28. 





Horace H. Wilson 


HE dinner was a graceful affair, perfectly programmed and 

a blend of family party and company celebration, for in 
addition to the agency staff and guests there were a number 
of home office executives including Major Thomas |. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable, and Vice-Presidents William J. 
Graham, Frank L. Jones, Ray D. Murphy, Mervyn Davis, W. B. 
Parsons, A. G. Borden, Andrew E. Tuck, Nils A. Olsen, Glenn 
McHugh, Frank A. Shailer and C. J. Martin. Also outstanding 
general agents of the company among whom were: Courtenay 
Barber, Chicago; William M. Duff, Pittsburgh; Thomas Sweeney, 
Washington; Sheppard Homans, 120 Broadway, New York, and 
frank H. Devitt, Forty-Second Street, who is also president of 
the Equitable board of managers. Gerald A. Eubank, Prudential 
manager in New York, was among the invited quests. 


A° President Parkinson pointed out at the dinner, 
continuously efficient performance must neces- 
sarily be in back of an agency which has successfully 
endured the economic storms of fifty years in the coun- 
tty’s largest city, placing so many millions of dollars of 
production on the books of the Society during that time. 
The general agency which is now headed by Horace H. 
Wilson and Archibald B. Moffatt was established back 
in 1888 by Mr. Wilson’s father, Jerome J. Wilson, who 
died in April, 1935. Jerome J. Wilson’s first Equitable 
connection was with the Archibald C. Haynes and Eisele 
& King agencies. He was appointed general agent 
after Serving as organizer in the Haynes agency and 
4&8 an uptown branch manager. His appointment came 
from the late Gage E. Tarbell who at one time headed 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Holgar J. Johnson, of Pittsburgh, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, is to be the guest 
speaker at the Golden Jubilee dinner-dance of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, to be held on December 
7 at the Hotel Sherman here, Charles B. Stumes, president 
of the association, has announced. 

The Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia has been elected 
a member of the American Life Convention of Chicago. 
This addition increases to 147 the number of member com- 
panies in the organization. Arrangements for admission 
of the Penn Mutual were made by Alexander E. Patter- 
son, vice-president, while he was attending the recent 
A.L.C. annual meeting in Chicago, where he was a guest 
speaker. 

The first annual meeting of the Boston Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters was held on the evening of 
October 25 in the Chamber of Commerce Building in Bos- 
ton with President M. Luther Buchanan presiding. Profes- 
sor Leo Drew O’Neil, of Boston University, who is direct- 
ing the insurance courses there, spoke on “The Respon- 
sibility of the C. L. U.” 

Thirty members of the Evansville Association of Life 
Underwriters heard Homer L. Rogers, state association 
president, speak on “The Aims of Today’s Life Under- 
writer,” at an open dinner meeting October 21. President 
N. C. Hancock has appointed committees to serve for 1938- 
39 with the following chairmen: Business Standards, E. O. 
Simpson; entertainment, G. R. Eastham; membership, 
Robert Hill; publicity, Robert LeCompte; by-laws and leg- 
islation, V. U. Poindexter; education, Morris Levi; finance, 
J. R. New and state director, Maurice Nelson. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York has announced that the estimate of total sales of life 
insurance in New York City for September, 1938, is $37,- 
324,000 as against $39,023,000 for September, 1937. 

The Hartford Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
will conduct a weekly school during the coming winter to 
prepare local underwriters for the examinations to be 
given in June, 1939, by the American College of Life 
Underwriters for the C. L. U. degree. John M. Avery, Jr., 
of the Yale Law School has been secured to lead the study 
group. 

Henry C. Fuller, Sr., Northwestern Mutual Life, was 
elected president of the Milwaukee Chapter, Chartered 
Life Underwriters, to succeed Thomas W. Melham, Pru- 
dential. Richard M. Forster, Mutual Benefit Life, was 
named vice-president and Laflin C. Jones, Northwestern 
Mutual, re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Insurance Commissioner Rex B. Goodcell of California 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon given by the Man- 
ager Club of the Life Underwriters’ Association of Los 
Angeles at the Hotel Alexandria, October 27, in connection 
with the “Read Your Policy” week program. 








the Society’s agency forces and was, at his death, senior 
director of the Equitable. 


T the ripe age of twelve, Horace H. Wilson learned the 
a» rudiments of the life insurance business as office boy in 
his father's agency. Later, during his college career at Princeton, 
he sold considerable insurance, in addition to his intramural 
activities which included the managership of the Princeton polo 
team. Definitely choosing life insurance as a career he became 
a large personal producer, was at one time a member of the 
insurance faculty of New York University, helped organize the 
influential Midtown Managers Association and has been president 
of the New York Board of Equitable Managers. 
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L.A.O. and Bureau 


(Continued from page 9) 


with new men should be carried out 
with the new agent, the supervisor 
and the general agent all cooperating 
on the individual’s problem. 


B. J. Perry Speaks 


On the third and final day of the 
joint Agency and Bureau sessions the 
gathering heard Bertrand J. Perry, 
president of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, in a masterly address, point 
out that the reason for the trained 
agent is the need to give the public 
the proper life insurance data and 
information which it deserves and 
that therefore there is no substitute 
for an adequate field organization. 
Motivation of the prospect is unat- 
tainable without the personal factor 
of the agent himself, said Mr. Perry, 
who also paid high tribute to the 
early life insurance agent who often 
contributed much to the advancement 
of the business and to the civic life 
of his community. There is an appal- 
ling number of failures in life insur- 
ance selling, said the speaker, and the 
recruiting and training of men even 
today has not reached perfection. 
Men and women should be brought 
into the business only when there is 
sound reason to think they will suc- 
ceed and duplication of expense in re- 
search must be avoided. 

Touching the subject of standardi- 
zation, the president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual declared that the indi- 
vidual characteristics of companies 
as embodied in rates, policy forms and 
other factors which differ —must be 
maintained and should endure despite 
cooperative activity within the busi- 
ness. He cited such independence as 
a real factor in the growth of produc- 
tion ideas and in the entire develop- 
ment of the business itself. 


Building Up Morale 


Most of the final day was given 
over to ways and means of building 
and keeping up morale within the 
agency forces, and S. A. Swisher, Jr., 
agency vice-president of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, felt that bringing the 
men into the home office after a cer- 
tain production quota had _ been 
reached was one of the best means of 
accomplishing the desired results. The 
new man so brought to the home office 
(the Equitable of Iowa brings them in 
when they have paid for their first 
$80,000) should meet department 
heads and officers and have a chance 
to study his company from the inside 
so that he will be better able to talk 
about it on the outside—and will talk 
with enthusiasm. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR., President 


Thirty-third Annual Statement, December 31, 1937 


Insurance in force 


$671,629,425.00 





Friendly + Progressive ° 


Industrial and Ordinary 


Operating from Coast to Coast, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 


Strong 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Pubtéc Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 


Associates: 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A 
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J. G. Stephenson, assistant general 
manager and superintendent of agen- 
cies for the London Life, told what 
the assistance of the Research Bureau 
had accomplished in building agency 
morale in his company. The London 
Life has only two part-time men in 
all Canada and has cut out all agents 
not producing at least $40,000 an- 
nually. It was Mr. Stephenson’s con- 
clusion that cooperation from _ the 
manager in his work with the agent 
is the biggest single factor in morale 
building. 

The agent who gets fun out of his 
work is the most desirable type and 
will be happiest in the job of life in- 
surance selling. That was the “morale 
contribution” made to the symposium 
by H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of 
agencies of the Mutual Benefit Life. 
The percentage of men who have fun 
in selling life insurance is now too 
small, said Mr. Kenagy, and the job 
of the manager or general agent must 
be so to enthuse the field worker that 
he will approach his task with plea- 
sure in the sale and in the outcome 
rather than with the feeling that both 
are achore. As in all other fields, the 
successful insurance man is the one 
who is willing to work, and work hard. 

According to Robert E. Wilkins, 
supervisor of ordinary agencies for 
the Prudential, the morale of agents 
will be vastly improved if the com- 
panies can make life insurance selling 
distinctly a career accomplishment, 
with all the returns to the individual 
that that implies. Aptitude ratings 
are fine, he said, but they should not 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


COULD eall this “Casual Comments” on the recent 
| joint meeting of the Life Agency Officers and the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau—on second thought, 
you can take it that that is just what I am calling it! 
Well, let’s go. These many years I’ve watched John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Bureau, strut 
his stuff, but I think that he, personally, turned in his 
best performance at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago last week (Aside to Marshall—I hope you’ve 
forgiven me by this time for that “Shoemaker Stick to 
Your Last” stuff!) Boiled down, it seemed to me 
that the whole meeting agreed on the need for supervi- 
sion of agents, production value of selection of agents 
and a host of similar desirable epitomes of the agency 
man’s job, but I still had the feeling that the average 
Mid-West company was just a little “out in the cold,” 
not, mark you, because I remotely consider that the work 
of the Bureau is not needed—and certainly not that the 
Bureau is not doing a mighty fine job—but rather be- 
cause the smaller company has particular and pertinent 
problems of such a nature that generalizations are 
almost valueless to the specific instance. 


LSO this: it seems to me that the agency men of 
the country (the lads who must be on the firing 
line daily and must come up to that line with practical 
ammunition) are being dominated (or should I say “in- 
fluenced”?) in their thinking by what is necessarily and 
usefully a group of research workers with a valuable 
professorial outlook and background. Perhaps, for fear 
of giving offense, I’d better explain more fully just what 
Imean. In the dim and dark ages when I went to college, 
it was, I feel, the hope of the teachers that they might 
give us two things at least: the urge to think abstractly, 
and the will to apply that abstract thinking to everyday 
life, transplanting its conclusions into tangible accom- 
plishments. In short, to mix theory with practice. Let’s 
justifiably substitute the word “scientific” for the word 
“theoretical” and see what happens. 


|* my weak opinion, anything that can scientifically 
be adduced to, or deduced from, the factors behind the 
selling of life insurance is a valuable tool. Just the same, 
I have a strong feeling that life insurance is not the 
place for abstracts if we are to progress toward that 
“second hundred billion in force.” There are industries 
in which “pure research” is an aim in itself. There are 
other places where research must begin with the idea of 
easy translation into accomplishment for the greatest 
number, big or small. 
* « 

HAVE the concept that insurance research should 

act largely as a “feeder” into the minds of agency 
officers—not that it should influence their thinking, in 
advance, as they stand on the diving board prepared to 
take the plunge toward a “more abundant life” in life 
insurance business volume. Their “advance thinking” 
(if I may term a mere attitude as such) should be 
done with only practicality in mind. Pick up the 


threads of theory, if you will—and be smart enough 
to avail yourself of every aid from scientific research— 
but bear in mind that you are dealing with human equa- 
ions, not exclusively mathematical, or scientific or theo- 
retical equations. 






DEATHS 


Douglas Robinson, 45, Atlanta, Ga., manager of the 
farm loan branch of the Prudential of Newark; died Oc- 
tober 26. 

John Farnum Wellington, 83, assistant manager of 
agencies of the Great Southern Life of Houston and editor 
of the company’s monthly publication. 

Sylvester S. Savage, 71, with the Mutual Benefit Life, 
Newark, N. J., as a clerk for forty-six years. 

Robert Lynn Mickey, 35, assistant manager of the 
Metropolitan Life at Harrisburg, Pa., died October 31. 

Lauer J. Froelich, manager of the life, accident, and 
group departments of the Reading, Pa., branch office of 
the Travelers, died October 24. 

Arch B. Cochran, 61, general agent of the Franklin Life 
at Springfield, Ill., for the past twenty-six years, died 
October 28. 

Jerry J. Healy, a prominent life insurance agent of 
Kane, Pa., representing the New York Life in the Kane 
area for the past twenty years, died October 31. 

M. J. (Mike) Gannon, veteran St. Louis agency sales- 
man for the Bankers Life of Iowa, died in Cairo, IIl., Oc- 
tober 14. 

James W. Patton, 44, district manager for the John 
Hancock at Jamaica, N. Y., died October 13. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Additional protection for employees of H. S. Charda- 
voyne, Inc., dairy company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
provided through a revision of the company’s group in- 
surance plan which increases the amount of life insurance 
to a total of $195,000, and extends the coverage to include 
a similar amount of accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance, supplemented by sickness and accident bene- 
fits. The revised plan is part of the parent company’s 
group insurance program, which is underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. on a cooperative basis. 

The Flintkote Co., manufacturing asphalt and asbestos 
roofing and allied products, has provided group life and 
group accident and health insurance for employees of the 
company and its subsidiaries in the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. The cost will be shared by the company 
and the insured employees. 

The Pictou County, N. S., Power Board has entered into 
a blanket pension contract with the Maritime Life Insur- 
ance Co. whereby its employees are insured against sick- 
ness or disability and at age 65 are retired on a pension of 
$25 a month. The premiums are paid three-fourths by the 
board and one-fourth by the employees and will aggregate 
about $2,800 yearly. 

The Boston Wire Stitcher Co. of East Greenwich, R. L., 
manufacturer of stapling products, has adopted a group 
retirement program which affects approximately 170 em- 
ployees. The plan is being administered by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 

s = 2 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


L. B. Blakemore, deputy insurance superintendent of 
Ohio, has retired from the department as a result of in- 
juries which he suffered several months ago in an auto- 
mobile accident in New Mexico. 

on - e 


DIVIDENDS 


Directors of the Ohio State Life Insurance Co. recently 
declared the usual quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share 
on the $10 par value shares. Insurance written in Sep- 
tember was 16 per cent greater than that written in the 
corresponding month last year. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 

The Fox River Valley Association of Life Underwriters 
has sponsored a study group for life underwriters this fall 
and winter, and sessions will be held weekly at vocational 
schools in Appleton, Neenah-Menasha and Oshkosh, Wis., 
it is announced by George Nixon of Appleton, president 
of the association. 

Irvin N. Relay, newly elected head of the Life Agency 
Supervisors Association of Northern New Jersey, has an- 
nounced the appointment of committees. Chairmen are 
as follows: Program, J. W. Ely; membership, James T. 
Metz; publicity, Malcolm MacCallum; planning, John Mil- 
ner; by-laws, John Keller and Charles E. Hooper. 

The Chicago Life Insurance Lawyers Club will hold its 
monthly meeting on November 15. Herman B. Goldstein is 


to be the speaker and his subject will be “Injuries Causeq 
by the Intentional Act of the Insured or any Other Rea. 
son.” 

J. E. Kavanagh, second vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., will be guest speaker at the 
November 17 meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Associa. 
tion of Montreal in the Windsor Hotel. 

The sixth annual seminar of the Columbus Association 
of Life Underwriters will be held in Columbus, Novembe, 
11. 

The second annual meeting of the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters took place in Louisville, Ky., Novem- 
ber 4-5. 

A. E. Pequegnat, assistant general manager of the Mv- 
tual Life Assurance Co. of Canada, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Institute of Canada. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Insurance Business Free 
From Basic Change 


Addressing the luncheon meeting of 
the Syracuse life underwriters, on the 
timely subject “New Frontiers,” Ches- 


what is going on and has transpired 


BE; W/)) 4 W/) ter O. Fischer, vice-president of the 
4 tf SS "A, 6 7 Vy ws Massachusetts Mutual, said: 
7 S a Gti “As we look about us and consider 
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AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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in the past twenty years, we realize 
that these are days of great change. 
This is probably true of every decade, 
for nothing is more permanent than 
change. It is logical] that we must 
watch our step, and see that we keep 
ourselves in harmony by such adjust- 
ments as we should make. 

“Upon further consideration, we 
realize that these changes take place 
in the material things of life and not 
in what might be termed the basic 
philosophies and sciences. There are 
no changes in mathematics and ac- 
counting. Likewise, there are no 
changes in the laws of business success. 
We happily are associated with a busi- 
ness based on mathematical and ac- 
tuarial sciences which are free from 
fundamental change. And in our work 
as salesmen, we are free from any 
basic change.” 

In concluding his address, the com- 
pany official said: 

“All that life insurance salesmen 
need do is keep in touch with that 
small part of their endeavor dealing 
with material things, and follow the 
rules of success in selling which are 
fundamentally the same as they have 
been for the past hundred years.” 


Timely Tip from the bulletin of the 
Albert C. Adams Agency for the 
John Hancock at New Haven, Conn.: 
“Would you be willing to accept 4 
policy that pays absolutely nothing 
in the event of death during the first 
30 days? You are writing that very 
clause into the contract when you put 
off payment.” 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


INCE this column is being written just before Elec- 

tion Day to be read after Election Day, it is a message 
from a waiting to a weighted world. On which side the 
weight will rest we cannot say—and, fortunately, don’t 
For here business, in brief, is our business, and 
not politics. While, increasingly in recent weeks, busi- 
ness has been waiting upon politics to make the Novem- 
ber 8th decisions, it has not been idle. Steel ingot output 
is on the upgrade, reaching 57 per cent of capacity last 
week, whereas a year ago it was 48 per cent and going 
down. Early this week the Federal Reserve Board an- 
nounced that its index of industrial production stood at 
95 at the end of October, which was 5 points above the 
level of the month before and only 7 points below the 
index for October of last year. 

‘ * 


need to. 


* 

OW that the railroads have accepted the unanimous 
N recommendation of President Roosevelt’s 3-man 
fact-finding committee that the proposed 15 per cent wage 
cut be withdrawn, the threatened strike has likewise been 
cancelled, and both sides, in a committe of six, are getting 
together in a spirit of genuine cooperation to draft legis- 
lative reforms which should have a good chance of being 
passed by Congress and which should help to rehabilitate 
the railroads. Another important development of the past 
fortnight has been the making public of a program of 
reform for the New York Stock Exchange; the program, 
which was worked out jointly by the Exchange and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, contains 13 major 
changes in Exchange regulations. Among the new rules 
are provisions for quarterly reports on the financial con- 
dition of member firms, supplemented by surprise audits, 
and for increase of the capital requirements for those 
firms. One item for next year: The Investment Bankers 
Association of America, meeting recently at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., decided to hold the 1939 convention 
at Del Monte, Cal. 

: * «@ 

"Scot average security prices in the weeks 

ended October 29 and November 5, 1938, according to 
the New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


Oct. 29 Nov. 5 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

10 industrials ...143.69 142.37 142.55 142.50 

ae 25.04 25.18 24.86 25.04 

100 stocks ....... 108.09 107.21 107.24 107.26 

30 bonds 86.80 87.24 87.21 87.28 
* * « 


TEEL ingot production in the United States increased 
3 points last week to 57 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates, noting also substantial buying of 
steel scrap for both domestic and foreign consumption 
as another indication of business recovery in the steel 
industry. 
[ * a + 
— futures declined 1 to 13 points last week, 
while traders waited for the outcome of the elections 
and the official November crop estimate, both on Tuesday 
of this week. The wheat market was affected chiefly by 
weakness in foreign quotations and reports of rainfall 
in the Southwest winter wheat country; wheat prices on 
the Chicago Board of Trade lost 2 to 2% cents last week, 
while corn prices declined % to 1% cents, oats were un- 
changed and rye prices were off % to 1%. 


AGENCY NEWS 


Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York, reports that the paid-for business of his office of the 
company for October, 1938, was $1,128,284, as compared 
with $1,423,084, for October, 1937. For the year to date 
the total paid-for business amounted to $15,046,733, as 
compared with $20,922,323 for the same period in 1937. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent of 
the Union Central Life in New York, reports a total paid- 
for business for October, 1938, of $2,100,000 as compared 
with $1,664,672, for October, 1937. The total paid for 
business for ten months of 1938 is $14,377,797, as com- 
pared with $16,765,359, for the ten months of 1937. 

The civic activities of Foster Vineyard, assistant gen- 
eral agent for the A&tna Life Insurance Co. in the Gordon 
H. Campbell Agency at Little Rock, was the subject of a 
newspaper ad run recently by the Arkansas Amusement 
Corp. of Little Rock, complimenting Mr. Vineyard for his 
service to the community. 

Nelson D. Phelps, since July 23, 1930, assistant director 
of agencies of the Northwestern Mutual Life at the home 
office in Milwaukee, has been appointed general agent fo1 
the company at Boston, Mass., effective January 1, 1939. 
as successor to Ben H. Badenoch, who has submitted his 
resignation to take effect at the end of this year. 

Another milestone in a remarkably consistent produc- 
tion record was reached last month when O. F. Gilliom, 
general agent for the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
in Berne, Ind., completed twenty-four years of consecutive 
weekly production. His record now stands at 1248 con- 
secutive weeks of producing at least one application each 
week. 

William J. Sieger, vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies for the Bankers National Life Insurance Co. of 
Montclair, N. J., has just announced the appointment of 
Frank C. Champlin as general agent for Chambersburg 
and vicinity, Pennsylvania. 
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L.A.O. and Bureau 


(Concluded from page 28) 


be given out until there is a definite 
decision to make the plan universal 
throughout the agency force of a 
given company, rather than in isolated 
agency offices. He believes in the ap- 
titude test plan as a means to better 
selection of agents and thus toward 
better morale. 


Agency Practices 


The agency practices movement con- 
tinues to show progress, according to 
W. W. Jaeger, vice-president of the 
Bankers of Iowa and chairman of the 
committee on the subject for the Life 
Agency Officers. Two companies have 
withdrawn from the agreement and 
two have been added during the past 
year. There are now 62 signatory 
companies. Unfit men must be elimi- 
nated and part-time men should not 
be appointed if that be at all possible, 
in the opinion of Mr. Jaeger. The 
part-timer cannot be properly trained 
or adequately supervised and the part- 
timer cannot give the public the data 
about life insurance to which it is 
rightly entitled. The whole question 
of public relations shows danger 
ahead unless the life insurance man 
is fully trained and informed so that 


he can contribute his just share to the 


welfare of the nation and of his busi- 
ness. The Agency Practices Commit- 
tee meets again in December. 


Other Reports 


The report on the American College 
of Life Underwriters (Cecil J. North, 


third vice-president of Metropolitan 
Life, chairman of the committee) was 
read to the Research Bureau and Life 
Agency Officers—in the absence of 
Mr. North—by Grant L. Hill, agency 
director of the Northwestern Mutual 

ife. It indicated that companies now 
in the College accounted for 97 per 
cent of all ordinary business written; 
that group enrollments now were at 


3,000, and that the cooperative fund is . 


$30,651 for 1938. 
Reporting for the committee on re- 
placements to the joint Research Bu- 








Answering a Timely Demand! 
Term to 65—Level Premiums 


One Year Term— Renewable 


Two new Term insurance contracts now available that 
will help you to offer clients protection formerly unavail- 


able. 
Literature and Rates on Request 


Security Mutual Life Ins.Co. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








reau and Life Agency Officers con- H. J. Johnson, NALU Head, 


vention in Chicago, Frank L. Jones, Hi: ‘ B : N i | 
vice-president of the Equitable Life as Dusy ovempber 


Assurance Society, pointed out that In his first speaking tour as presi- 
despite critical attacks on life insur- dent of the National Association of 
ance the public has been little influ- Life Underwriters, Holgar J. John- 
enced. Actual replacements in favor son, general agent for the Pen 
of term insurance have been negligible Mutual Life in Pittsburgh, started 
and there is a smaller number of term Thursday, November 10, in Hartford, 
policies on new contracts in recent on a swing that will carry him from 
years. Of 65 companies reporting, 40 New England through central New 
stated that there was no increase in York. 
applications for any form of term in- To begin his November activity, 
surance. Agencywise, 29 companies Mr. Johnson appeared at the Illinois 
reported no complaints, while 19 did State sales congress on November 5 
have complaints. The main problem, at Peoria. On November 10 he spoke 
said the report, lies in proper and before the Hartford Association of 
adequate explanation of legal reserves Life Underwriters at a noon meeting 
and what they mean to life insurance. on “Changing Trends” and addressed 
Joseph C. Behan, vice-president of the Life Insurance and Trust Council 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life, was of that city in the evening. On No- 
again named to head the committee vember 11-13 he will attend a meeting 
in charge of the Annual Message of of the Research Agencies in Hart- 
Life Insurance. His selection, based ford, and on November 14 will resume 
upon the success of the work already his tour with a talk before the Cen- 
done along this line under his aegis, tral Massachusetts Association. He 
was made at Chicago last week during will address the Albany Association 
the joint sessions of the Research Bu- on November 15, and will appear be- 
reau and Life Agency Officers. fore both the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and the general agents’ and 
managers’ group in Rochester on the 


Conn. Mutual Billionaire _,,,, 

The Connecticut Mutual Life of The national president will wind 
Hartford has joined the ranks of 15 up his November schedule with talks 
American life insurance companies before the Buffalo life underwriters 
having more than $1,000,000,000 in- and general agents and managers on 
surance in force. the 17th. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


AW HARRY NASH at Dover, N. H., and a long talk 
S about the sad mess the hurricane made of his pine 
grove which had been his pride. At Portland, Ed Kelly 
of the Prudential, friendlier and kinder than ever 
and he told me of his son who is out on a debit under 
Marius Mohor in Waltham. Popped in to see Tom 
Marley of the Hancock—always aggressive, this chap. A 
nice visit with Ashton Holt who gives the Monarch Life 
all his time and thoughts. 


4 
NJOYED seeing Dwight Sayward of the John Han- 
cock ordinary office who is so proud of his collection 
of Handy Guides that go back to the turn of the cen- 
tury, very useful, too, he tells me when he needs speci- 
men copies of old policies in auditing. It always pleases 
me to see Arthur Cushman, who doesn’t change with 
the years and who is as stable as the Northwestern 
Mutual that he represents. 


VER to the Union Mutual and a fast and furious 
visit with R. E. Irish, a straight and quick thinker, 
he. Heading the Community Chest drive, 
radio talks each day, and moving always at high speed. 
In spite of the loss through death of three outstanding 
general agents this year his figures are running against 


several 





the tide and he will perhaps have a little increase over 
1937. 


O Lewiston to see Archer Clairmout of the Hancock, 

whose smile and greeting are from his heart. To 
Augusta to call on Hoyt Mahon of the Prudential. He 
has been buying from me for years and I have never 
seen the man. He recently moved his offices and thereby 
lost a unique distinction. His was the only Prudential 
office I was ever in that did not have the grill windows 
in the usual glass partitions. Simply an open office 
with an affable young lady sitting at a desk to greet 
all comers. 

a 

P to Bangor to see Ralph Moore of the Prudential 

who has but a few years to go before retirement. 
Backtracking down to Manchester to see J. C. D. Lebel, 
Metropolitan. A huge, genial Franco-American who 
shakes with laughter when I put the heat on a competi- 


tor’s product. 
his door which says “Heures de Bureau.” 


And I smile to myself at the notice on 


> to see Joe Lanigan who covers two states from the 
He has done outstanding 


Mutual Life of New York. 
work in building an agency organization. 


eye on his figures for this year. 


Keep your 


NICE TRIP this, in the fall of each year. Pleasant 
visits with pleasant people who, since we will not 


see each other soon, give me my Christmas greetings in 
November. 











WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 


Companies reporting: Aetna Life, 








American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- 














ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invesct- Ending Invest- Fnding Invest- 
Leans Oct. 8 ment Oct. 15 ment Oct. 22 ment Oct. 29 ment 
On Farm Property...... naene $281,175 5.15 $520,421 6.83 $553,026 8.22 $570,798 3.56 
On Dwellings and Business Property.... 1,620,083 29.67 2,241,604 29.40 1,349,495 20.85 2,771,861 17.29 
Bb ircneccassess $1,9Q1,258 34.82 $2,762,025 36.28 $1,902,521 «28.27 $3,342,659 20.85 
Railroad Securities 
DCbahadenskdesanee ss bondecaeenntes $52,255 96 $12,758 17 $16,000 .24 $71,230 44 
PT OCeteetubareabekbeKudathebeee - j.§ steak > ggeae ~o oe eee a. hh 
Di it oars oe ea $52,255 .96 $12,758 17 $16,000 24 $7 1,230 44 
Public Utility Securities 
EEE pr F $2,835,268 51.92 $2,685,383 35.22 $3,353,135 49.84 $9,747,047 60.82 
i a ee 128,980 2.36 63,650 .83 50,000 a“ §@€=—S—< «Cth cee 
I A a ae ae cine wel $2,964,248 54.28 $2,749,033 36.05 $3,403,135 50.58 $9,747,047 60.82 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds.............. capes akin $420,000 5.51 $102,922 1.53 $1,010,000 6.30 
Faerie $73,725 1.35 50,000 _. . - wenden aw | 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... ...... a i §_ ives i a ree wiee. © 0) seenieete ee 
State, County, Municipal............... 437,597 8.01 1,382,490 18.13 1,199,146 17.82 1,533,153 9.57 
 checGhbete CEs eayendk ade eins $511,322 9.36 $1,852,490 24.30 $1,302,068 19.35 $2,543,153 15.87 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Ee SE Tee ee ase $2,025 .03 $247,788 3.25 $105,000 1.56 $323,000 2.02 
ED cus bud aed kaka txuasidncaavaae 30,000 a #& °+4«2 4 aavace ncn —té«ésC ose) - = URRApees ; 
DE Ga act Reais vid aaa den tau edte $32,025 .58 $247,788 3.25 $105,000 1.56 $323,000 2.02 
Recapitulation 
TC esha ek i 2 $3,400,870 62.27 $4,798,419 62.94 $4,776,203 70.99 $12,684,430 79.15 
i iitad shat bans bs madtepaeine 158,980 2.91 63,650 83 50,000 a eee eas ewes 
snag atu ja ale Culnaiduunlad eben te 1,901,258 34.82 2,762,025 36.23 1,902,521 28.27 3.342,659 20.85 
BER ag EES SRS MNEs Pee $5,461,108 100.00 $7,624,094 100.00 $6,728,724 100.00 $16,027,089 100.00 
=— 
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In the Interim 


E are for the “second hun- 

dred billion” as ardently as 
the next one and recognize the 
need for constant growth if the 
life insurance structure of the 
future is to be as impressive and 
as useful to the national econ- 
omy as it has been in past dec- 
ades. Nevertheless, we cannot 
help but feel, as many of the 
executives speaking before the 
recent instructive sessions at 
Chicago seemed to feel, that we 
have arrived at a comparative 
stabilization of life insurance 
markets; that though there is all 
hope for continued growth, the 
rate of acceleration will not be as 
high as we knew it at the close 
of the nineteen-twenties. 

This is not all to the bad. There 
is reason for thinking that the 
accumulation of life insurance 
volume has at times exceeded the 
speed limit. There is at least one 
problem whose solution had to 
be set aside or postponed while 
the unprecedented production 
went forward. That problem was 
concerned with the men and 
methods employed to make pro- 
duction possible. 

“Selection” is a phase of the 
agency end of the business that 
has always attracted the atten- 
tion and interest of the very best 
minds in life insurance. Impor- 
tant theory on the subject has 
been developed and studied but 
practical application of such 
theory has been difficult in the 
face of competitive conditions. 

Methods of compensation for 
agents, likewise, have occupied 
the spare time and thought of 
our foremost students but here 
again, while production was 
driving forward, there was little 


With The Editors 


opportunity to experiment with 
new and revolutionary ideas. 

It is always good policy for 
any business, when it gets a bit 
of a breathing spell, to take 
stock, consolidate position, and 
effect reforms which will rein- 
force its armor and re-gird it for 
the next offensive. Such a peri- 
od may be here now in life in- 
surance. 

We all know that taken in its 
entirety, the life insurance agen- 
cy force of the country is not all 
that it should be. It could stand 
a general elevation of its level, 
an improvement of a couple of 
points in quality, and there 
would be no weeping at the de- 
parture of many of its present 
semi-practitioners. In attracting 
and training the new men who 
are to replace those disqualified, 
we know, too, that we may pos- 
sibly have to offer them greater 
assurance of minimum earnings 
in the earlier years, and perhaps 
a little different set-up all 
around in the way of instruction 
and compensation. 

If progress in the solution of 
these two problems alone is 
accomplished during the year or 
two of so-called stabilization 
that appears to confront us, the 
business will be in a much better 
position to drive for the “second 
hundred billion” that will one 
day inevitably be the fact. 


Capital on the Move 


OT for a long time has there 

been seen so much capital on 
the move, and private capital at 
that. The threat of war has 
brought it out of its hoarding 
places, vaults, mattresses, safety 
deposit boxes, cuckoo clocks, 


vases, stoves, secret drawers. It 
has hurried and scrambled to get 
to the United States in compara- 
tive safety. And now that the 
war danger has passed, much of 
this capital is going back to 
Europe. But there is just an 
outside chance that it may not 
hurry back to its accustomed 
hiding places but that it may 
make up its mind to try some 
open-air adventure. It may just 
be that private capital through- 
out the world has taken a lease 
on a new life. After all, what 
drove it into hiding was fear and 
utter distrust of politicians and 
economists alike. 

Conversely, restoration of 
peace may bring about a new era 
of confidence, what with the gen- 
eral hand-shaking of dictators 
and democrats, with back-slap- 
ping and assurances of eternal 
love and admiration. This is the 
hope of those who right now can 
see no other reason why private 
capital should rush back into in- 
dustry and business. And it is 
greatly needed, this stimulus of 
private funds, of private confi- 
dence, of private courage. Gov- 
ernments have become mightily 
engaged in the financing of what 
properly should be private busi- 
ness. It is high time that gov- 
ernment funds were relieved, and 
only private capital can do it— 
But it may also be that the own- 
er of capital cannot look at the 
world through rose-colored 
glasses if that world is actually 
full of idle hopes and broken 
promises, full of uncertainty and 
struggle, full of excessive ambi- 
tion and excessive fear, full of 
lots of things which spell neither 
security nor decent profit for the 
capitalist. 
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FRANKLIN D'OLIER 


President, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


... OUT IN FRONT... 


Stage D'OLIER was elected to the presidency of 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America at a 
meeting of its Board of Directors last week. Mr. D'Olier 
has been the acting president following the death of for- 
mer president Edward D. Duffield which occurred on Sep- 
tember 17. He was appointed vice president in charge of 
administration when he became connected with the Pru- 
dential on December 15, 1925, and in that capacity has 
dealt with all phases of the company's field and office 
operations. His duties kept him in daily contact with the 
former president, who was instrumental in having him 
pin the Prudential and with whose policies he has always 
in complete accord. 

Mr. D'Olier was born in Burlington, N. J., in the eighth 
generation of a family which was among the first to settle 

fre. He is a graduate of Princeton and a trustee of the 
university. He entered the United States Army in April, 
1917, as a captain and after nearly two years in France 


was honorably discharged in April, 1919, as lieutenant 
colonel on the General Staff of the A.E.F. For his services 
during the war he was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. France named him a Commander of the Legion 
of Honor. He was chosen as the first National Commander 
of the American Legion. Subsequently, he travelled ex- 
tensively in this country as escort to Marshal Foch, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies, and officers from 
other countries. 

Previous to his appointment as vice president of the 
Prudential, Mr. D'Olier was in business in Philadelphia and 
president and treasurer of Franklin D'Olier & Co., Inc., a 
textile firm founded by his father, William D'Olier, in 
1869. He is a director of the National Biscuit Company, 
the Howard Savings Institution, the American Enka Cor- 
poration, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Morristown Trust 
Company and the Prudential. His home is in Morristown, 
N. J. 
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Measles and other “catching” diseases of child- 
hood used to be considered scourges which must 
. run their courses in a community. But where 
| medical science found the harmful after-effects 
steps were at once taken to effectively guard 
against them. 


In the same way economic disasters leading to a 





















P | dependent old age were once considered tragic 
M but unforeseeable consequences of the economic 
acific Mutual system. But Fidelity in 1902 originated a plan to 
anticipate this and other hazards of life—the 

offers. ee “Income for Life” plan. . 
Fidelity agents have profited by Fidelity em- 
COMPLETE Life, Accident phasis of this plan—and by association with the 


and Health Protection... Par- company that originated it. 


ticipating and Non-participat- he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
ing, including the well-known | INSURANCE COMPANY 
5-Way Plan. PHILADELPHIA 


> Ti MAR 
WRITE OR ASK FOR DETAILS WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 


GIANT OF THE PACIFIC 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Los Angeles, California 




















INSURED SAVINGS 
vs. UNCERTAINTY 




















Nearly every business and profession periodically 
must face certain critics and theorists who, 
ignorantly or maliciously, attack—making sensa- 
tional charges and distorting every point possible, 
all for an unearned, soiled dollar acceptable only 
to charlatans or quacks. 














Life Insurance, like other big institutions, has had 
to face this barrage and has answered all charges 
with a guaranteed plan for financial security and 


e 
H dli N ’ certainty of insured savings. Modern conditions 
Ca ne ews, call for streamlined savings program such as only 
life insurance protection can provide. 


Are you interested in helping place such protec- 











Most of our news today comes to us in head- | tion? Then you will find it pays to be friendly with 
lines. It takes a really big story to stay on Ree 
f pit ; ; PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY) 

page one for two days at a time. | “The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT - - INDIANA 





BUT THE BERKSHIRE | 
@ FAMILY PROTECTION PLAN | — 7 ) ; 
@ JUVENILE INSURANCE PLAN | You Can’t Live on the Memory 


r r T , . of 

@ SALARY SAVINGS PLAN | of Your Past Successes! 
@ RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN | “Yesterday's laurels are dry and dead, tomorrow’s triumphs 

, “aries are still ahead. Today is the day for action!” 
S ; i 

AND MANY OTHER: | Numerous agents in this organization are writing an average 
| of one application daily. Contributing factors are: Effective 
Are “Page One News Every Day” for Berkshire | policy equipment, Usable Sales Plans, Career Agency con- 
| tracts with the fastest growing Life Insurance Company 


Associates. These contracts meet the changing go 
needs of the assured and do a complete job Seeing is believing — We invite your inquiries. 
along modern lines. H. O. HUTSON, Agency Vice-Pres. 


0. R. MceATEER, Director of Agencies 


| | REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY “Registered Policy Protection” 


“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


INCORPORATED 185! THEO. P. BEASLEY, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS FRED H. RHODES, President ee ee ee eS ee 
‘ . , . Presiden med 
Home Office - - - - - =- Dallas, Texas 
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